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LUNCH TIME IN A SOUTH 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS 


RIENDS of the New Hampshire forests, 
both in New Hampshire and beyond its 
borders, are urging Congress to reappro- 
priate the $3,000,000 that was provided for by 
the Weeks act for the purchase of forest lands 
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BOSTON OPEN-AIR SCHOOL. 


| two years ago, and last year the earnest efforts 
| of Congressman Gardner of Massachusetts, | 
whose district includes the great fishing port of | 
Gloucester, led Congress to pass the necessary | 
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Here’s 
Free Proof 
that 


YOU CAN HEAR! 


You see the wonderful improved Acousticon has 
now enabled 150,000 deaf people to hear. We are 
sure it will do the same for you; are so absolutely 
certain of it that we are eager to send you an 


Acousticon 
On FREE TRIAL 


Without Deposit 


There is nothin 











you will have to do but ask for 
your free trial. No money to pay, no red tape, no 
reservations to this offer. Our confidence in the 
present Ac i is so plete that we will gladly 
take all the risk in proving beyond any doubt that 


| The Joy of Hearing Can Be Yours Again! 








The Acousticon has improvements and patented 
features which cannot be duplicated, so no matter 
what you have ever tried, just ask for a free trial of 
the Acousticon. You'll get it promptly. and if it 
doesn’t make you hear, return it and you will owe 
us nothing—not one cent. Address, 


| 

|]]| GENERAL ACOUSTIC COMPANY, 
1116 Blake Building, Boston, Mass. 

| New York Office, 1304 Candler Building 























| bill. It is fortunate that the delay was not | 








in the White Mountains and in the Southern | greater, for the European war prevents the) 


Appalachians, but that never became available. | French hospital ship, St. Francois d’ Assisi, 


The Forest Service has planned for a national | from making her usual voyage to the Grand | 


reservation of about 668,000 acres in the White | Banks. Now the Androscoggin will be able 
Mountains, of which the government has to repay some of the kind services that the 
bought about a third, —some 225,000 acres,—at French ship has freely rendered to American 
a cost of $1,600,000. The land already bought | fishermen. 

includes most of Mount Washington, together | There are not less than six thousand men 
with the greater part of the town of Albany, | engaged in deep-sea fishing along our North 
the Moat Mountains, the north slopes of the) Atlantic coast, most of them in New England 
Tamworth or Chocorua range, and other valu- | waters or on the Grand Banks. The Andros- 
able tracts. It will be a great pity if the | coggin will make her way back and forth 
money already once appropriated by Congress among them at all seasons of the year, and 


does not become available for the purchase of | will take sick or injured fishermen on board | 


the whole area. for treatment or operations. If the case is one 
that is likely to require continued treatment, 


HE heavy snowstorm of Candlemas Day | the Androscoggin will call at Halifax, Port- 


made conditions in the vicinity of Boston, | jand, Gloucester, or Boston, and leave the 
In summer the | 
favorable for the use of skis. A Brookline | vessel is likely to go as far north as Sable | 
young man, whose boyhood was passed in| [sland, or even the coast of Greenland, but at | 


for the first time in five years, really | patient at a shore hospital. 


Norway, put on his skis and set forth. By ji seasons her cruising grounds will be known 
the time he felt fully at home on them he was | to the owners and the skippers of the fishing 


\ 7 
“] Necco Wafers 


Glazed Paper Wrapper 


Hub Wafers 


Transparent Paper Wrapper 

are perfect accompaniments to the after- 
noon tea, the children’s party or the 
more formal occasion. 

For an after-dinner tidbit or a between- 
meal nibble, these dainty wafers are 
indescribably delicious. Nine old-fash- 
ioned flavors in each package. 


At leading candy 
shops 















in Framingham. Then he turned round and 
covered the sixteen miles between that town 
and his home in the remarkably quick time of 
an hour and a half. It takes the trolley cars 
a full hour to make the distance.’ But the 
young man’s speed on that trip is hardly to be 
compared with the rate at which he once 
descended a mountain side in Norway. It took 
him two and a half hours to reach the top, and 
but eighteen minutes to get back to the base. 
Many boys in northern New England have 
taken up skiing in recent years. They find it 
a sport beside which snowshoeing seems tame. 
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AINE people are talking about a suit- 

able memorial to Gen. Henry Knox, 

one of the great figures of the Revolu- 
tionary War, whose dust has lain for more 
than a century in a little cemetery in Thomas- 
ton, beside the beautiful St. George River. 
General Knox spent the last ten years of his 
life in Thomaston, where he and Mrs. Knox 
maintained a great estate in almost baronial 
splendor, and with a hospitality the traditions 
of which still linger. His wife, in her youth 
a famous belle of Boston, survived him twenty 
years. She died in 1826. General Knox was 
engaged in the peaceful business of selling 
books in Boston, his native city, when the 
war broke out, and he joined the forces that 
fortified and defended Bunker Hill. When 
Washington took command of the American 
troops, Knox became one of his officers, and 
henceforth one of his most trusted personal 
friends. Under his energetic and resourceful 
leadership the cannon that compelled the Brit- 
ish to evacuate Boston were hauled through 
the winter snows from Lake George. Asa 
reward for that notable exploit, Congress 
made him the chief of the American artillery 
forces, and after the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion he entered Washington’s Cabinet as Sec- 








| fleets. The work of. the Androscoggin will | 

hardly lessen the number of fishermen who | 
| lose their lives in storms or fog, but it is sure | 

to prevent much suffering, and to reduce the 
| toll that the sea takes from those who gather 
| its harvest—the toll of those in whose memory | 
| a little company of sad-eyed men and women 

of Gloucester gather every year, in August, to | 
| Strew flowers on the receding tide. 





Haddie nna 
You never tasted its equal. Sugar cured, 

doubly appetizing at this season. Don't miss it. 

Send a Quarter in an envelope for trial size. 
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WHAT KINGS EAT. 






Grandmother’s 7 


Pure Apple Jelly 







Made from sound, clean 
apples and sugar. Nothing 
else. Absolutely pure. 
A wholesome, delicious 
preserve that should be 
a part of the daily bill 
of fare in every home. 


Try it for Tarts, 
Jelly Rolls, Jelly 
Sandwich, etc. 


Just now when last year's 
fruits are a. gone, 
10 cents and it is too early for new 
fruits and berries, Grand- 
mother’s Pure Apple Jelly fills a gap as. 
nothing else will do. Made by the makers of 


Grandmother’s 
Mince Meat 


That fact is a sufficient 
guarantee of its quality. 
Try it to-day and you'll 
want it every day. 

Ask your grocer. 


| § Whipple Co-operative Co. 
. Natick, Mass. 





























ANY people think that kings and royal 
M families dine sumptuously of the richest 
and most expensive kinds of food. In 
| most cases, however, this is not true; for real- 
izing the necessity of clear heads and healthy 
bodies in the proper conducting of the affairs 
of state, the monarchs of the great powers 
eat only the simple and most nourishing foods. 
| Bibliothek der Unterhaltung und des Wissens 
tells us what are the favorite foods of some of 
the greatest European rulers. 


In the early morning the Kaiser drinks choc- 
olate, followed later by ham and eggs. At 
noon he eats a very light luncheon. At night 
the Kaiser has cold-meat sandwiches, and 
after a hunting trip indulges in potato bou- 
illon, which he eats with as much pleasure as 
his forester. The Kaiser especially enjoys roast 
game bird and carp. 

Czar Nicholas of Russia is fond of fish of any 


WHOLESOME— DELICIOUS 
kind. He is especially partial to Provencal | " 
dried codfish seasoned with oil, pepper, and) WASHINGTON’S BOSOM FRIEND. 


garlic. Even better the Czar likes kabeljau, | Went HELP to make known and to perpetuate the name 

i j j " | and services o' » the millionaire merchan 
ee poet _ oil. He once remarked | SF ERED. Wise was the TF - ae revolute 

e la elix Faure of France, ‘‘I could | (Secretary of the Treasury) in the cause of Independence. In 

cat, them (oodlings) twige a day.”” The King | i ose momma artaaahpanee/ Moma 

j . ‘ w nde- 

for swat things, such as whipped cronies choc | Sees eakasnee ens one ot Phindelshin's raed 

,» Choc- | monetary institutions. 

cooki © "Ori is ROBERT MORRIS obtained from the bank (his business 

oo kies, ~~ —. The favorite dishes | partner, Thomas Willing, was president), for the use of the 

| ; e — of Holland are English roast beef thirteen states, $1,300,000 within eighteen months, and it 

i€ Y 2 | discounte: rm Jontractors’ drafts on him for $2,000,000. 

ce —_— the national dish is a favorite Without the aid or the bank the army could not have been 

ny IS & 1aVOrite | Kept in the field. To-day the name of ROBERT MORRIS is 

of the king or emperor of the particular coun- | practically unknown and unheard of in our land. Send 10c. 

tr | for our summary of “THE LIFE R T MORRIS” (it 

| contains his picture) and learn how Independence was won, 





W. A. RAY, 539 E. 1st Street, 80. BOSTON, MASS. 
a blending of different variet es 

of nuts, the art of roasting just 
enough and not too much, and the 
knack of salting just right are scme 


of the things we have learned by 
years of experience, and make 


“Penolia” 


superior to any other peanut butter 
on the market. 

1% Ib. glass jar, 25 cents 
If your grocer hasn’t it, send his 
mame and 2c. for this full 
jar by parcel post. 


\ Nut Products Co., New Haven, 
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lade’s Salad Cream 

















retary of War, and served there for six years. |, King Victor Emmanuel of Italy declares 
In 1796 he and his wife went to the coast-of | his great liking for polenta, the Indian-meal 
Maine to live on a great tract of land that Mrs. | icin — a ~— Sey hi = 
= a ; i : | poorest peasant. e also likes roast-chicken | 
Knox en inherited from her grandfather, | giblets with calves’ brains and artichokes. | 
Gen. Samuel Waldo. The names of both Gen-| Vienna schnitzel is a favorite dish of the | 


eral Waldo and General Knox are perpetuated | Emperor of Austria. The Emperor is also | 

in adjoining counties on the Maine coast. fond of calves’ tongue in red wine. | 

The Czar of Russia, however, does not care | 
* for caviar, the prepared sturgeon roe, which 

HE old revenue cutter Androscoggin has Prodigy h a aaie tat of ae 
figured in a new role during the last two | sian vegetable soups called borscht and tschi. 
months. Fitted as a hospital ship, she| |The late Pope is said to have lived on a very 

has been doing errands of mercy among the | — diet, . — as. ony A _ — 
ig * ;,| tradesman. In the morning he drank a cup o 
deep - sea fishermen of the North Atlantic | coffee; at noon he took a little soup and meat; 

waters. There has long been need of such a | and for supper vegetables and meat. His favor- | 

ship, as an article in The Companion set forth | ite food was the Italian national dish, polenta. | 


GIBBS & CO., Publishers, Station F, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 





Water Supply 
for FARMS 


Country Homes 


Send for descriptive Catalog D 
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BOSTON, MASS. 










Finest flour in the world for 


| 
| Griddle Cakes 
| 





A MATIC 


FLOUR 


4 
ao 


The best time to try them is to- 
morrow morning—then every 
to-morrow after that. I 


Ask Your Grocer. 








Prize Contest 
Prizes from $1.00 to $10.00 


for boys under seventeen, for work 
done with RED DEVIL Glass Cutters. 
Mailed for 10c., with enrollment blank 
and complete instructions. Lots of 
fun. Enroll in time. Write today. 


SMITH & HEMENWAY CO., Inc. 
166 Chambers St., NEW YORK CITY 














Schools, Colleges 
and Camps 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion 
will be pleased to send to anyone requesting 
| it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, 





Military School, Business College, Scientific, 

} Art, Music or Normal School, College or 
University. Kindly indicate whether you 
have in mind one for boys or girls, and if 
you have any preference as to its location. 

Address, 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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nedy of the Mo- 


C: hawk regarded his 


theft of the tin cash box 
as a brilliantly success- 
ful stroke of business. 
He had seldom picked up 
a roll of bills so easily. 
He felt that, owing to 
the rain and darkness, he 
had all the advantage in 
any game of hide and 
seek at sea. He was not 
afraid that the owners of 
the cash box would find 
him in some other port, 
for he felt that he was 
sharp enough to outwit 
the ‘‘ridicilus’’ young- 
ster who called himself 
a shipmaster, and whose 
manners were so very 
disagreeable. 

The vagabond skipper 
did not at all expect that 
the crew of the Surprise 
would pay him a return 
visit, and unconsciously 
went about getting the 
Mohawk under way. 
Then, suddenly, the dory 
shot along the lee side. 
Jim Newhall was the 
first man to leap on 
board. Scampering aft, 
he dodged round a corner 
of the cabin deck house, 
and by the faint glow 
of the binnacle lamp, 
caught sight of the eld- 
erly rogue who had 
robbed him. His fero- 
cious yell startled Cap- 
tain Kennedy even more 
than the rusty revolver 
that the boy poked under 
his nose. 

The rascally captain’s devotion to 
the bottle had shaken his nerves; 
they were sure to be upset by any- 
thing that happened too suddenly. 
Instead of showing fight now, he 
uttered a stammering ery and dodged 
round the other side of the deck 
house, in full flight. He ran as if 
he had seen a ghost. 

Uncle Andrew Smart, who had 
followed hard after Jim, had engaged in a! 
spirited wrestling match with the sailor who | 
was belaying the mainsheet. He tripped the | 
fellow, and then sat upon his stomach, and sub- 
dued his outcries by grasping him by the ears | 
and thumping his head against the planking. | 
In his lusty youth ‘‘the deef old coot’’ had | 
quelled many a forecastle row. | 

For the moment the coast was clear, and | 
Jim dived into the cabin to look for the tin 
box. He glanced about quickly, but failed to 
see it. He dared not linger, for in the forward 
part of the schooner Billy Marvin and Miss 
Ophelia Whidden had three of the Mohawk’s 
rascals to cope with. As he turned to go, a 
cupboard built into a bulkhead caught his eye. 
He wrenched open the door, and saw the 
stolen treasure on a shelf. The small padlock | 
still fastened the lid of the box, just as he had | 
left it. He fumbled in his pockets for the key, | 
but in his excitement could not find it; how- | 
ever, the fact that the lock had not been | 
smashed convinced him that the money was | 
still in the box. 

With a jubilant shout to his comrades, he | 
tucked the box under his arm and rushed on 
deck. His task now was to effect a masterly 
retreat, get his party safe into the dory, and 
pull for the Surprise. On his way, he paused 
t) tell Andrew Smart to release his victim, 
who was whimpering for mercy. 

Jim’s strong arms and cool head were 
needed amidships, for Captain Kennedy, now 
covered from his panic, was shouting orders 
to his men. Billy Marvin, again unlucky, 
fund himself matched against the same hard- 
iisted sailor who had left a mark on his jaw. 
!rom his station in the bow, this fellow had 
heard Jim Newhall jump on board, and his | 
assailants had not taken him wholly unawares. | 
Marvin met him near the foremast, and tried 
t» use the hickory cudgel; but as he raised it, 
tue boom swung over and knocked it from his 
hands. He grappled with the sailor, and | 
they went down together; but in weight and 
hiusele Billy was outmatched. All he could 
> was to cling desperately to the man’s legs. 

A few moments before the crew of the Sur- 
y’ise had boarded the vessel, the cook of the 
J'ohawk had ambled into the galley for a| 


APTAIN Ken- 











| was not to stay there in peace, for 
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ORAWN BY F. STROTHMANN 
“I-I'D RATHER STAY HERE, IF YOU PLEASE, MA’AMI” 


cheering cup of coffee. At the 
sounds of scuffling on deck, he pru- 
dently tarried in his shelter; but he 





q 


a 


suddenly a tall, forbidding woman, 
wearing a ‘‘sou’wester’’ and a blue 
reefer, confronted him in the lighted 
doorway. Her intentions were so 
plainly hostile that the fat cook, who 
was a very chicken - hearted pirate, backed 
behind the stove. Prodding him with her 
hickory stick, Miss Ophelia exclaimed: 

‘*Why don’t you come out of there like a man 


MA-AAg 


N \\\ 


IMM 





and give me room to take a whack at you?’’ 


‘*‘T]—I’d rather stay here, if you please, 
ma’am!’’ faltered the unhappy cook. ‘‘Ouch, 
don’t crack me over the knuckles again !’’ 

‘*T shall stand guard over you until Captain 
James Newhall has finished what he set out 
to do,’’ said she. *‘I never supposed a human 


| mortal could be as fat and lazy and wicked as 


you be.’’ 
The fat cook looked extremely ashamed of 


| himself, but his plaintive reply was lost in the 


uproar that rose in the waist of the schooner. 
Captain Kennedy stumbled to and fro, yelling 
to his men. Jim Newhall, running from the 
stern, paused a moment to toss the tin box into 
the bottom of his dory, where it landed with a 
metallic crash. Then he charged in the direc- 
tion of Billy Marvin’s voice. On the way he 
bumped into the wrathful Captain -Kennedy, 
and they went at each other hammer and tongs. 

As they fought, Jim kept calling to his 
comrades to make for the dory, but they found 
that the path was blocked. Captain Kennedy 
was urging his men to keep close to him. The 
captive cook, hearing the summons, made a 
rush for the door, and upsetting Miss Whidden, 
plunged out of the galley. Kennedy so man- 
aged the fight that the crew of the Mohawk, 
swinging round, finally stood between the 
Surprise party and their boat. 

Alarmed for the safety of Miss Ophelia, Jim 
paused to look for her. Just then Captain 
Kennedy shouted: 

‘*Now’s our chance, boys! 
their dory! Quick! 


Tumble into 
Over you go! Let ’em 


| have the blasted old Mohawk.”’ 


With remarkable agility he vanished over 


Rill. ~ i 


Faw 
“al 


the bulwark. The two sailors were 
after him in a twinkling. 






realized the purpose of the amazing 
manceuvre, the sailors were in the 
dory. Dragging Miss Ophelia by the 
hand, Jim Newhall returned just 
in time to see the Mohawk’s cook 
heave himself over the side. Marvin 


Se 





his trousers; but the cloth gave way, and the 
cook tumbled in among his companions. 

‘“*They have taken our boat,’’ cried Jim, 
‘tand the tin box is in it!’’ 


adrift, and the wind and tide carried it by the 
schooner’s stern. The mocking, husky laugh 
of Captain Kennedy floated back to the part- 
ners of the Surprise with the jeering farewells 
of the two sailors. Jim Newhall, dazed and 
erestfallen, stared into the darkness. Uncle 
Andrew Smart fetched a groan so deep that it 


Marvin counted his welts and bruises. 
‘*Well,’’ said Miss Whidden, ‘‘if this don’t 
beat the Old Harry! Did I really hear you 
say you threw the tin box into the dory?’”’ 
‘“*T had to put it somewhere,’’ said Jim, 


Kennedy heard it hit the bottom boards, and 
lively enough when some rascality is afoot. 


wings.’’ 
‘*Who’d ever dream of their abandoning 


muttered Marvin. 


Jim replied savagely. ‘‘And they saw that 
we were getting the best of them. A few 
minutes more, and we might have bundled 
Kennedy back to the Surprise with us. What 
are we standing here for, like a lot of oaken- 
headed gumps? Come along aft with me.’’ 


the water by means of the wooden davits that 
overhung the stern. Jim sprang into it to 
lower away at one end, while Andrew Smart, 
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Before | 
Billy Marvin and Andrew Smart | 


tried to yank him back by the waistband of | 


| wretched lump of a craft. 
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blocks. The skiff, water- 
soaked and heavy, and 
the weight of the two 
men put too much strain 
on the rotten tackle. 
Andrew Smart’s rope 
parted, the bow of the 
suspended boat dropped 
like a shot, and he was 
neatly spilled into Salem 
harbor. Jim saved him- 
self by clinging to the 
davit. 

The mishap hampered 
the speedy pursuit of the 
Mohuwk’s crew. To fish 
Uncle Andrew aboard 
was a tedious undertak- 
ing. Heswam strongly, 
but the waves bothered 
him, and so did his cum- 
bersome sea boots, which 
he refused to kick off. 
Twice he missed catch- 
ing the line that Jim 
tossed to him. He man- 
aged finally to tie it 
under his arms, and they 
all heaved and hauled 
together until they had 
him on board. 

Then Jim had to rig 
another _block-and-fall 
for the skiff. When the 
boat was finally 
launched, they found 
that the oars had 
dropped out and floated 
away. 

‘*Those confounded 
Mohawks will be ashore 
before we can get after 
them to give the alarm!’’ 
he cried. ‘‘There’s no 
hope of our catching 
them. All we can do 
is tell the story to the 
police. And they can take charge 
of this rotten old schooner. ’’ 

‘*Here is an extra oar I found on 
deck, and a piece of board to paddie 
with, ’’ said Billy Marvin. 

Miss Whidden, whom one mis- 
fortune after another had seemed to 
subdue, ventured to suggest: 

‘*You had better stop at the Sur- 
prise and leave me there. I’ll be 
| of no more use to you to-night. I never did 
see troubles come so many and so fast.’’ 

The Mohawk had been drifting farther into 
the harbor. Before he climbed into the skiff, 
Jim let go an anchor, but he was in too much 
of a hurry to waste time in lowering the sails. 
He remembered with some qualms that he had 
left the canvas of his own schooner to slat and 
thunder in the rising wind. 

The disconsolate partners embarked in the 
skiff and began the laborious return voyage. 
Without a pair of oars it was hard to steer the 
They were unable 


| to see the lights of their schooner, but guessing 


The fugitives had instantly cut the dory | 


seemed to come from his sea boots. Billy | 


| 
| 


| and smash it wide open, ’’ Jim replied. 
with a sigh, ‘‘and that seemed the safest place. | 


at the direction, Jim and Uncle Andrew 
toiled desperately on with oar and board, 
while Billy Marvin bailed with his hat. 

At last they heard what sounded like the 
creaking of cordage and the whine of ropes 
running through sheaves. Jim rested on his 
oar in order to listen; he supposed that a third 
schooner was taking shelter in the harber. 

‘*We are just about where the Surprise ought 
to be,’’ said Billy. ‘Her lights ought to show. 
That other fellow will be running into her if 
he isn’t careful.’’ 

‘*We don’t want him to bump into this skiff 
‘*There 
have been enough calamities for one night. 


| Better yell and let him know where we are.’’ 


played his game accordingly. His men move | 


There was no response to their shout of 


| warning. Again Jim and Uncle Andrew plied 


They hopped into the dory as if they had | 


their schooner for the sake of the money ?’? | 


‘*T suspect that they stole this schooner,’? | 


The Mohawk’s skiff had been hoisted out of | 


oar and paddle, expecting every moment to 
catch sight of the Surprise. They seemed, 
however, to be drawing nearer the strange 
schooner, which was in motion. The sound 
of several sharp blows, as of iron striking 
against iron, rang out, followed by the roar 
of chain cable running through a hawse hole. 
The stranger must be dropping anchor, thought 
Jim. He scrambled to his feet. Straining 
his eyes, he made out the dim outline of a 
schooner under sail; between her masts he 
discerned the blaek shape of a deck load. 

It could not be the Surprise, for this phan- 
tom-like vessel had a jib hoisted, and was 
stealing slowly ahead. Yet how could it be 
the strange vessel, which a moment- before 


taking his place in the other end, began to| they had heard dropping anchor? Puzzled 
ease the rope that ran through the pulley | and with a terrible suspicion in his mind, Jim 





LL 
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shouted, ‘‘Dig in for your life, Billy! There’s | her, but the awakening of Andrew Smart was | blessed thing in the world that we own, not 


something wrong about this!’’ 


to fill her sails for standing on the port tack, 
which brought her nearer the skiff. Then 
Jim Newhall recognized the high - peaked 
mainsail, the comfortable sheer of the hull, 


the sawed-off counter, and the two deck | 


houses of the Surprise. He recognized his 
own vessel as a landsman- recognizes his house 
in the dark. And now he understood the 
sound of hammering that had attracted his 
attention before; instead of delaying to weigh 
anchor, the pirates had knocked the bolt from 
the shackle of the chain and had let the cable 
slip overboard. 

With her lights extinguished, the schooner 
passed within a dozen yards of the skiff. It 
was hopeless to try to intercept her; but Jim 
was far too angry to be reasonable, and he 
lunged at his oar, and wasted his breath in 
roaring threats and commands at the Surprise. 
Until now those on board of her had kept 
silent, but the wily Captain Kennedy could no 
longer keep his enjoyment to himself. 
ing at the taffrail, he shouted tauntingly: 

‘*It struck me as convenient to swap schoon- 
ers with you! Kind of got the best of the 
trade, ain’t 1? Smart boys, you are, but you’ve 
got a lot of tricks to learn. I guess I’ve 
come pretty near puttin’ it all over you.’’ 

That was so painfully evident that poor 
Jim could find no retort, and Miss Ophelia 
was dumb. The loss of the tin box had 
been serious enough, but to have these 
bold scoundrels run away with both. the 
tin box and the schooner fairly crushed 
the four partners. Nothing whatever was 
left of the Blue Harbor Trading Com- 
pany, which only .a few hours earlier 
had had such bright prospects. They 
had sadly underestimated the resourceful- 
ness of Capt. Edward Kennedy. 

‘«The wicked old rip !’’ cried Jim, wildly 
shaking his fist at the departing Surprise. 
‘‘Whoever heard anything like it? How 
can he dare to steal our schooner? He 
must be a raving lunatic!’’ 

‘*He was bright enough to make us 
look silly,’’ observed Billy Marvin gloom- 
ily. ‘*And I guess he knows what he’s 
up to. They’ll either keep clear of this 
coast, or run our schooner ashore some- 
where, and skip away with our good 
dollars. Well, what’s the next event on 
our programme? We need the Salem 
police station worse than ever.’’ 

‘*T wish I hadn’t been so merciful to 
that horrid cook !’’ snapped Miss Whidden. 

‘*T shall regret it to my dying day that 
I didn’t wear out that hickory club on him.’’ 

Jim Newhall suddenly roused himself to 
action. He had shown himself a fine figure of 
a shipmaster ! 
tale he would have to tell Capt. Freeman Blair, 
who had trusted him with the Surprise. Were 
they to slink back to Blue Harbor and be 


laughed at while the police of the coastwise | 


ports were trying to find the stolen schooner? 
Stubbornly Jim wrenched the skiff about, and 
told Marvin to fall to with his makeshift paddle. 

‘*But you’re all twisted,’’ objected Billy. 
‘*We are headed away from the wharves, 
straight out into the harbor.’’ 

‘*‘T know we are. We are going back to the 
Mohawk as fast as we can.’’ 

‘‘What for, Jim? She’s no earthly use to 
us.’’ 

‘*To get her under way and follow the Sur- 
prise out to sea. I may bea rotten bad joke 
as a skipper, but I’ll trust Uncle Andrew 
Smart to stick to Kennedy’s heels till daylight. 
What about it? 


Mohawk was leaky and dilapidated. How- 
ever, they were not in a mood to be held back 
by the hazards of the sea. Jim’s audacious 
plan had not occurred to them before, but they 
did not hesitate to approve it. In their situa- 
tion they were not inclined to be guided by 
prudence. Even Andrew Smart had nothing 
to say about being ‘‘slow and sure.’’ He saw 
that the skiff was returning to the Mohawk, 
and understood what Jim meant todo. Rather 
than see freedom and happiness snatched from 
his grasp, the gentle old navigator was ready 
to encounter any odds. 

The wind favored the progress of the skiff. 
Miss Ophelia held her reefer jacket open to 
help as a sail, and encouragingly observed: 

‘*We’ll be aboard in a jiffy. I’m not wor- 
ryin’ much about being drownded, but I do dis- 
like having to stay in such a shiftless vessel.’’ 

‘*Never mind that,’’ said Jim. ‘‘What gives 
us a chance is that this Mohawk must have 
been able to sail like a witch when she was in 
her prime. You can tell it by herlines. We'll 
take time to single-reef the mainsail, and then 
we can close up on the Surprise before she 
works out of the channel and crosses the bar. 
Our game is to follow as long as we can.’’ 

When they boarded the Mohawk, young 
Captain Newhall was himself again; his flurry 
of anger had passed, and his mind was alert 
and steady. He realized that blind haste was 
unwise. While he knotted reef points, Miss 


Ophelia toiled beside him, swaying on the foot- 
rope; her calloused fingers 
his. 

Such resolute conduct was to be expected of 


were as efficient as 


Stand- | 


What a miserable, humiliating | 


Do you want to go with me?”? | 
Marvin and Miss Whidden gasped. The) 


| something to wonder at. It was as if this mad | 
The schooner fell off from the wind in order | pursuit of the Surprise had set ablaze the | 


|embers of his youth. 
| eager stride. His deafness no longer hampered 
him, for he told the others what to do, and 
| they obeyed without question. 

He took the wheel, and the Mohawk, with 
straining sheets and the water boiling along 
her lee rail, fled for the mouth of the harbor. 
| By a kind of sixth sense he seemed to know 
| where to find the channel buoys and how to 
|edge away from shoals. Once past Naugus 
Head, the wind had a more boisterous sweep, 
and the spray flew across the deck of the racing 
schooner. 

‘*T guess I’d better not ease her any, Jim,’’ 
said Uncle Andrew. ‘‘We’d ruther jump the 
sticks out of her or crack her wide open than 
to let the Surprise get away from us.’’ 

‘Ay, ay!’? sang out Jim. ‘‘Say the word 
when you’re ready to come about. I can’t 
see where we’re going, but you seem to 
know.’’ 

Billy Marvin, who was clinging to a stay in 
the bow, crawled aft to report: 

‘*We keep bumping some sort of driftwood. 
Have you noticed it? A piece of it was washed 

/aboard just now, when she poked her nose | 
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to speak of our reputations !’’ 


‘‘Oh, if we only had a rifle, Jim!’’ said Billy. | sheepishly. 
He trod the deck with | ‘‘Can’t you clean the revolver with kerosene?’’ | All we can do is keep up the chase.’’ 
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‘*But all the cartridges are in my room, 
over yonder in the Surprise,’’ Jim said, 
‘‘Look! They’re hoisting sail. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


he SIEGE o 
Spy May. 3 


ATE in the seventies my 
1 father, who had been a 
storekeeper in a village in the Mississippi 
valley, inherited a cattle ranch in Wyoming. 
He was a man of adventurous spirit, but the 
conditions of his life had kept him in hum- 
drum ways; so now he welcomed the oppor- 
tunity for a free life in Wyoming, and at once 
made ready to move to the ranch. 

I was eight years old at the time, and my 
brother was three. My mother was a small, 
slender woman, with fair hair‘and large, 
earnest blue eyes; her frail beauty was very 
appealing, but it did not reveal the courage 
and will power that she really had. Our 





MOTHER'S FACE WAS VERY WHITE, BUT HER HAND WAS STEADY. 


! 


clean under. I thought it might be wreckage, | 
but it’s a four-foot stick of split hickory.” | 

“‘Our deckload of cordwood!’’ cried Jim. | 
‘Those infernal thieves are throwing it over- | 
board to make the Surprise sail better. And | 
it’s worth eight dollars a cord on the wharf in 
Boston. ’’ 

‘* Anyhow, they’re leaving a trail behind 
’em,’’ the sensible Miss Whidden suggested. 
‘*Tt’s like the game of hare and hounds you 
| boys used to play at home.’’ 
| As the Mohawk approached the sea, wind 
| and tide opposed her, and she rose to meet the 
| waves more sluggishly than at first. The water 
| was rising in the hold, and Jim and Billy 
| Marvin wearily bent their backs to the pump. 

They had caught no glimpse of the Surprise, 
| and the trail of floating cordwood had stopped. 

But Uncle Andrew was not at all disheart- 
ened. If the Mohawk held together, he would 
overtake Capt. Edward Kennedy in another 
| hour. 
‘*T’ve been cuttin’ corners and shavin’ the 
| turns of this channel like a lunatic navigator, ’’ 
he chuckled proudly. ‘‘I’ll bet that old rammy 
dassn’t do the things I’ve done to-night. ’’ 

Dawn could not be far off. Miss Whidden 
heroically betook herself to the galley to see 
what she could find for breakfast, for she be- 
lieved that empty stomachs make faint hearts. 
Soon they heard the boom of the surf on the 
outermost bar that flanked the deep-water pas- 
sage. A little beyond rolled the open sea. The 
black shroud of night slowly lifted, and the 
pursuers stared anxiously through the spray 
and mist. 

The rain had stopped. Slowly the sodden 
sky lightened, until at last they could see a 
mile of mournful ocean. Wallowing offshore 
was the Surprise, not in flight, but hove to, 
with her mainsail sagging halfway down the 
mast. Jim Newhall grinned, and nodded to 

Andrew Smart. Captain Kennedy had been 
obliged to stop and reef down, or run the risk 
of foundering in an unmanageable schooner. 
His men were toiling furiously to shorten sail 
and get under way again. 

Jim Newhall was both pleased and per- 
plexed. Good fortune and the splendid sea- 
manship of Uncle Andrew had enabled him to 
find his schooner, but how was he to get it 
back? It was out of the question to attempt 
boarding the Surprise in this heavy sea. 
| There was no sailing vessel or steamer in 





sight that they could signal for help. 

As the Mohawk staggered up to windward 
of the Surprise, Jim rammed his hands into 
his pockets, and exclaimed, with a scowl: 

‘*We set out to catch her, and there she is— | 
our own vessel, our tin box, our Clothes, every | 


relatives raised a hue and cry when they learned 
that father was going to take his wife and his 
little children to the wilderness; but he paid 
no attention to their protests. He knew that 
my mother, for all her frail appearance, was 
strong, afid as courageous as himself. Asa 
matter of fact, she was as eager for the new 
life as he was. 

Our journey to Cheyenne, and the adven- 
tures of our sixty-mile ride in a covered wagon 
behind four vindictive mules,—with outriders, 
because of rumors of Indians,—belong to an- 
other chronicle, and so, too, does the descrip- 
tion of our new home, Waxhaw Ranch, with 
its miles of range, its great cattle sheds and 
corrals, and its low, rambling ranch house, so 
rough without and so comfortable within. 

It is necessary to say, however, that the 
living room of the ranch opened upon a broad 
veranda that ran the length of the house. 
Two of the six windows that had been brought 
all the way from Cheyenne were in this room. 
They were broad, and so low that they came 
nearly to the level of the veranda. On the 
opposite side of the room was a fireplace, large 
enough to hold great logs. Father used to say 
that he could see the fire on his hearth when 
he topped a ridge of hills two miles from fhe 
house. When anyone belonging to the ranch 
was away, we left these windows uncurtained. 
We were miles from any neighbor, and off the 
traveled road, and so there was no danger 
from tramps. 

That first winter we passed at Waxhaw was 
the most severe that Wyoming had ever ex- 
perienced. ‘There was snow from early fall— 
frequent blizzards, and then snow on top of 
snow. The cattle were kept in corrals all 
winter, for the weather was too severe to let 
them out on range, and, moreover, the grass 
was completely covered with snow. It meant 
a vast deal of work for the men, hauling feed 
and looking after the stock at home and at 
three other stations on the ranch. 

That was before we had to begin the cam- 
paign against prairie wolves. The smaller 
animals, except those that hibernated, were 
killed by the intense cold, and since all the 
cattle were shut in, the wolves soon became 
desperate from hunger. The men did not 
dare to go about the ranch alone, or even in 
twos and threes, for fear of being attacked ; 
consequently they went about their work in 
as large numbers as possible; and even our 


| German cook, much against his will, was called 
| upon to join them. 


Thus mother was alone with us children a 
great.deal; but we were comfortable and safe, 
and we did not mind the loneliness. 

One evening the men were out at their work 






until long after dark. Mother 
had given us an early supper 
in the living room, where an immense log 
burned in the fireplace. A chest full of smaller 
wood stood near the hearth. Brother was soon 
asleep, tucked up on the built-in settee that 
ran along the wall from the fireplace to the 
corner of the room. I sat in my little rocker, 
beside the hearth; mother, while she talked 
and sang, busied herself with cleaning some 
lanterns that the men would need on their 
return. When she had finished she set them 
in a shining row on the mantel, and threw the 
oily cloths she had used into the fire. 
Suddenly we heard Shep, our half-grown 





house dog, scratching outside at the door 
and whining frantically to get in. That 
surprised us, for he usually stayed at the 
barns until the men came home. When 
mother let him in, he ran, with tail and 
ears drooping, under the settee, and hud- 
dled back into a corner. 

Mother laughed at him, and went on 
talking to me, as she stitched at a piece 
of sewing. I was sleepy, but she liked to 
have me for company when she was alone, 
and so she made a special effort to enter- 
tain me. 

Suddenly Shep, out of sight under the 
settee, gave a low, long-drawn howl. 
Mother turned quickly toward the uncur- 
tained windows, and sat motionless, with 
the laugh frozen on her face. I turned, too. 

On the piazza, gazing in at the win- 
dows, were what seemed to me countless 
lean heads with gleaming, malevolent eyes 
—eyes of fire that glowed like the coals in 
the fireplace. 

Drawn by the smell of the oily cloths 
that mother had thrown into the fireplace, 
the wolves had come from all directions. 
There seemed to be scores of them, push- 
ing against each other and rearing up over 
each other, fiercely intent upon the fire— 
and upon the little woman and her babies, 
whose only protection was the wolves’ 

fear of live coals and those thin sheets of glass! 
I whimpered, but mother’s voice steadied me. 
There was not a quiver in it. 

‘*Don’t jump up, or make a noise, May. 
They are afraid of the light, and if we move 
about they will look away from it and forget 
their fear. Don’t be frightened, for father 
and the men will be here very soon and chase 
them off. ’’ 

She spoke so cheerfully that my fears were 
quieted. Mother was always calm and steady; 
she had taught me not to fear many things 
that once had frightened me. Now I was 
reassured, and did not realize our danger. I 
did not know that to protect themselves against 
the wolves our men had gone armed and on 
horseback for days, or that if one of these 
animals should dash himself against the glass, 
every one of the others, frantic with hunger, 
would follow. 

‘‘Turn your back to the window, May,”’ 
mother said, quietly but firmly, ‘‘so that you 
won’t see the naughty old wolves. I will keep 
up a good fire,.and they won’t come any 
closer. I believe that I will just about have 
time to tell you about the Princess of Happy- 
land and the Sun Ogre before father comes.’’ 

I obediently hitched my chair until it faced 
the fireplace; and then sitting by the wood box, 
mother began a wonderful tale, so novel and 
exciting that I knew, even then, that she was 
making it up as she went along. While she 
talked she fed the fire. She was careful to 
lay on the sticks so that they would not hide 
the light, and would keep the blaze as high 
as possible; and I knew that all the while she 
was listening for the coming of the men. 

Outside, the wolves were shuffling, sniffing, 
and occasionally whining; but in spite of thei: 
restlessness, mother’s face never changed, nor 
did she even appear to glance toward th: 
windows; her cheery voice never wavered a: 
she related the wonderful adventures of th: 
Princess of Happyland in her flight from the 
Sun Ogre, and the good offices of the Dev 
Fairies in her behalf. 

For a long time we sat there. Mother ke} 
piling wood on the fire until at last there w:'- 
only one small fagot of sticks left in the woo: 
box. Outside, the noises were louder, the back 
log dwindled and fell in two; the fire gre 
dim, the whining more persistent. Mother 
face was very white, but her hand was stead) 
she broke off in the middle of her story a! 
said, evenly and impressively: 

‘*May, listen carefully, and do just as I sa: 
for I may not have a chance to tell you again. 





| She held in her hands the last fagot of stick 
‘When I get these sticks on fire, I shall ru: 
toward the windows with them. When I 6» 
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that, you catch up brother and drag him into 
the dining room. Call Shep with you. Go 
on out into the kitchen, while I keep the 
wolves here. I will come as soon as I can. 


Don’t wait for me, but pull up the trapdoor | 


and go down cellar, with Shep to keep you 
company. Be sure to drop the door after you. 
Wait down there till father comes, whether I 
am there or not!’’ 

She held the sticks in the fire until they 
were blazing, and then without another word 
to me, turned and rushed toward the windows, 
waving her burning brands back and forth. 
Steadied by her courage, I caught brother 
under the arms. He was heavy, but I did 
not notice his weight, because, just before 
mother had turned with her torch, I had 
caught a glimpse of the windows. Those hun- 
dreds of eyes of fire, which at first had glared 
from the outer edge of the veranda, had now 
drawn closer. The wolves were ranged with 
their noses fairly against the window glass— 
a crowding, snapping, whining mass of horri- 
ble creatures. Brother did not seem heavy 
after that! 

Half carrying him, half dragging him, I 
got through the dining room, with its long 
table and many chairs; in the kitchen I set 
him down, and began to tug desperately at 
the heavy trapdoor. When I had raised it 
I sent Shep into the blackness of the cellar; 





then, picking brother up, I lugged him down | 


the steps. I closed the trapdoor and sat 


Te 


Sa 


UMOR cannot be truly 
H said to be one of the 

chief characteristics of 
Congress. Asa rule, Repre- 
sentatives and Senators are 
serious-minded men of ability 
and learning, who are thor- 
oughly aware of the impor- 
tance of their duties, and 
intent upon discharging them intelligently. 
Realizing, however, the truth of the old saying, 
‘*All work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy,’’? and remembering also that the bow 
that is forever bent loses its elasticity, they 
sometimes relax from their labors and indulge 
themselves in a little humor. 

Samuel Sullivan Cox of Ohio, popularly 
known as ‘‘Sunset’’ Cox, was the first man to 
make a speech in the present hail of the House 
of Representatives. That was back in the 
ante bellum days, in 1857. He was not only a 
great Representative, buta rare humorist. He 
liked humor so much, in fact, that he not only 
garnished his speeches with it, but wrote 
a book entitled, ‘‘Why We Laugh.’”’ In 
his later years, however, he firmly believed 
that his reputation for humor had prevented 
him from attaining the two positions he had 
always been ambitious to hold—the speaker- 
ship and the chairmanship of the committee 
on foreign affairs. 


“DON’T DO IT, MY BOY!” 


NOTHER great Ohio orator and states- 
man, Thomas Corwin, thought that his 
humor had kept him from becoming 

President of the United States. He was so 
sure of it that in the bitterness of his old age 
he remonstrated with Donn Piatt for joking 
with his audiences. ‘‘Don’t do it, my boy,’’ 
he said. ‘*You should ever remember that 
the crowd always looks up to the ringmaster 
and down on theclown. It resents that which 
amuses. The clown is the cleverer fellow of 
the two, but he is despised. If you would 
succeed, you must be solemn, solemn as an 
ass. All the great monuments of earth have 
been built over solemn asses. ’’ 

It was not Corwin’s humor, however, that 
kept him out of the White House; it was his 
great speech in the Senate against the Mexican 
War—one of the greatest speeches ever deliv- 
ered in the Senate. It worked against his 
popularity. 

I once heard Senator Chauncey Mitchell 
lbapew say to a group of newspaper men: ‘‘In 
the campaign of 1880, General Garfield, the 
ltepublican presidential nominee, sent for me 
t» come to Ohio to make some speeches. I 
¢:lled on him at his home at Mentor. After 
b eakfast we walked in his orchard, of which 
lh was very proud. Throwing his arm round 
ly neck, as was his habit with his friends, he 
svid, ‘Chauncey, if you would eschew humor, 
yu might be President some day. When I 
Wis @ young man I was much in the habit of 
using humor in my speeches. After a while I 
0! served that my speeches fell flat unless there 
Wis more or less humor in them, and I made 
u: my mind to leave it out entirely.’ ’’ 

in spite of these opinions, however, humor 
w joubtedly has its proper uses. It helps to 
flit a heavy speech, and gives wings to solid 
arcument. It may be used to illustrate a point, 
or to enforce a truth. A brilliant sally may 
€x' ricate a man from a perilous position, where 











there on the steps. Brother, angry at being | 
so rudely waked, was crying. 

Suddenly from outside came the cowboy 
yell: ‘*Yaa-hoo-00-00-0w-w-00-00 !’’ | 

It sounded like angel’s music to me. Then | 
there were shots popping rapidly, howls and 
snapping from the wolves, and a sound of | 
rushing feet. The clatter of hoofs on the frozen 
snow, and pistol shots, growing fainter, told 
the story of the chase. 

Mother lay on the floor, for she had crumpled | 
and fallen when she heard the first shot. Her | 
torch had kindled a lively little fire in the| 
woodwork. 

They say that they found me sitting on the | 
top step of the cellar stairs, singing ‘‘ Three | 
Little Kittens,’’ in a vain effort to quiet} 
brother’s cries. I can remember that when | 
the men, leaving father with mother in his! 
arms, rushed in to rescue us, they were ridicu- 
lously sympathetic; the fat cook sat down 
and burst into tears, exclaiming over and over 
that I was a poor little Madchen! 

I think that my father never went to bed 
that night, for again and again I was aware 
that he was leaning over the bed where brother 
and I lay, or hanging over mother, trying to 
realize that we were really safe from the peril 
that had threatened us. 

In thinking about it afterward, my chief 
regret was that I could never induce mother 
to finish the story of the Princess of Happy- 
land and the Sun Ogre. 


HUMOR g/CONGRESS 
Dy the Hon. Cham 


nooo of the House of Representatives wonnoa 


p Clark ; Speaker 


all else would fail. Tom 
Corwin furnishes an exam- 
ple. He was so dark-skinned 
that he was sometimes mis- 
taken for a mulatto. Once, 
while addressing a Whig mass 
meeting at Marietta, Ohio, he 
was taking special pains not 
to say anything that could 
offend the abolitionists, who were just then 
getting strong enough to make and unmake | 
politicians. A sharp-witted opponent, in order | 
to put him in an embarrassing position, asked, | 
‘*Shouldn’t negroes be permitted to sit at the 
table and eat with white folks on steamboats 
and at hotels ?’’ | 

That seemed to be a poser. If Corwin) 
answered yes, the proslavery men would 
‘*knife’? him. If he answered no, the aboli- 
tionists would defeat him. Answering neither 
yea nor nay, he turned like a flash. 

‘*Fellow citizens,’’ he replied, with his dark 





“NOW I HAVE A FAIR PROPOSITION.” 


and mobile face lighting up with merriment, | 
‘*T demand of you whether it is proper to ask 
such a question of a gentleman of my color?” 

The crowd yelled with delight, and ‘‘ Black 
Tom”’ carried the day. 

There are a great many men im Congress 
who make humor an element of their speeches ; 
but the humorist par excellence during my 
service in Congress was ‘‘ Private John’’ Allen 
of Mississippi. He is one of the three greatest 
humorists that ever sat in the American Con- 
gress. The other two are Tom Corwin and | 
Proctor Knott. 

It is hard, if not impossible, to determine to | 
which one of that illustrious trio the palm for 
humor belongs. By a witty speech in the 
House in 1840, in defense of General Harrison, | 
Corwin so thoroughly demolished General 
Crary of Michigan, who had attacked the hero | 
of Tippecanoe, that a day or two afterward | 
John Quiney Adams referred to the general in | 
debate in the House as ‘‘the late General Crary 
of Michigan. ’’ 

Proctor Knott, by his Duluth speech, stunted | 





the growth of ‘‘the Zenith City of the Unsalted 


Seas’’ for twenty years, and gave himself a| 


fame throughout the English-speaking world. 


HIS REPUTATION AS A LAWYER. 


HAVE already mentioned what Corwin 
] thought about the unwisdom of being a 

humorist; with much the same feeling, 
Knott declared that after his Duluth and 
Pennsylvania Avenue speeches he never could 
induce Congress to take him seriously, and that 
those two famous achievements of his as a 
humorist wrecked his reputation as a lawyer. 
My own opinion is that the fame that the genial 
ex-attorney general of Missouri and ex-gover- 
nor of Kentucky won as a humorist richly 


compensated him for whatever reputation he 
may have lost as a lawyer. In his old age the 
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IN HIS STRIDENT VOICE, HE SANG OUT, 


“CUCKOO! CUCKOO!" 


| splendid city of Duluth heaped coals of fire on | 


his head by giving him a magnificent banquet 
—a compliment that he enjoyed immensely. 

John Allen, like many another humorist, 
has a countenance of preternatural solemnity, 
which greatly heightens the effect of his 
humorous utterances. He is of medium height 
and weight, and has a swart complexion, dark 
eyes, and black hair. 

Allen is neither a buffoon nor a clown, and 
there is nothing coarse about his humor. It is 


|as pure and refreshing as a mountain brook. 


The quality of his humor, like that of mercy, 


is not strain’d; 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 

Upon the place beneath; it is twice blest; 

It blesseth him that gives and him that takes. 

People who assert dogmatically that humor 
does not pay in politics should study the career 
of ‘‘Private John’’ Allen. In the first place 
he joked himself into Congress. He was run- 
ning against the sitting member, an ex-Confed- 
erate general of ability and renown. They 
had what the newspapers were pleased to 
dignify as ‘‘a joint discussion.’’ The general 
led off with a hair-raising, heart - rending 
account of the hardships he had undergone 
when he was in the army; he described in 
particular his suffering on a terribly cold night 
in the Tennessee mountains. Allen replied in 
this manner: 

‘*Yes, fellow citizens, I remember well the 
hardships of army life. I remember with 


Speaker, this city has been entertained for the 
last week or two by the Woman’s Council, who 
| are earnestly striving for the proper recogni- 
tion of their sex, and I do not believe there is 
|@ member of this House who is base enough 
to say no to this proposition. If such there 
be, let him go out from here scorned by woman, 
shunned by man, and lashed by his own con- 
science. Gentlemen, this Congress is about to 
expire. Many of you are about to retire from 
public life. Some of you are a little short on 
meritorious deeds here. I give you this chance 
to do this gracious thing, and to crown your 
careers with a vote in favor of this proposition, 
which will make you not only proud of your- 
| selves, but earn for you the plaudits of ‘well 
done’ from the American people. Mr. Speaker, 
some of the members may want to know where 
this institute is located. It is in the beautiful 
city of Columbus, on the banks 
of the Tombigbee River; but 
to make it more definite, it is 
about seventy miles south of 
Tupelo, and of course you all 
know where Tupelo is.’’ 

Allen’s wittiest speech was 
delivered in the House during 
our ‘‘tempest in a teapot’’ 
quarrel with Chile, when 
General Harrison sent a bel- 
licose message‘ to Congress, 
which makes any pronuncia- 
mento ever issued by a South 
American revolutionist seem 
lukewarm by comparison. 
Allen came forward with a 
proposal to enlarge the com- 
mittee on foreign affairs to 
seventy-five members, and in 
support of it delivered an 
oration that for rich and 
sustained humor has never 
been surpassed. 

Allen made one of his finest 
strokes of humor in his first 
speech in the House. At cer- 
tain times in the House no one 
may speak except by unani- 
mous consent. On one such 
occasion Allen wished to make 
a speech on improving the 
Tombigbee River. Some 
member peevishly objected, whereupon Allen 
said, with tears in his voice, ‘‘Mr. Speaker, if 
I cannot secure permission to speak, I ask 
leave to print a speech in the Congressional 
Record, scattering the words, ‘laughter and 
applause’ through it where they will do the 
most good.’’ It was such a palpable and happy 
hit at a flagrant abuse that it put everyone into 
a good humor. The objector withdrew his 
objection, and Allen made his speech. 

He closed with this astounding declaration: 
‘*And now, Mr. Speaker, having completely 
answered all the arguments of my opponents, 
I will retire to the cloakroom to receive the 
congratulations of admiring friends’’—a per- 
formance that he has been repeating ever since. 

Warren, in his great novel, ‘‘Ten Thousand 
a Year,’’ records the fact that the chief accom- 
plishment of the Hon. Tittlebat Titmouse, 
M. P. for the borough of Yatton, was his 
ability to imitate the voices of various animals, 
and that by the judicious exercise of it he 
won the favor of the great. On one occasion, 
when the fate of the British Empire seemed 
| trembling in the balance, he converted a min- 
| isterial rout into a complete victory by uttering 
|at an opportune moment in the orator’s bril- 
| liant speech a shrill ‘‘ Cock-a-doodle-doo !’” 
| The Hon. John L. Wilson of the state of 
| Washington, who served in both House and 
| Senate, sometimes dropped into humor, as Silas 
| Wegg occasionally dropped into poetry. He 
| was a very bright man, energetic, irritable, 





painful distinctness the sufferings on the ex- | belligerent; and he was no respecter of persons. 
tremely cold night of which the general speaks | To puncture solemn and pompous pretense was 
so eloquently and pathetically ; and what fixed | one of his delights. After being the stormy 


the horrors of that night forever in my memory 
is the fact that the general slept soundly and 
snugly tucked up in his blankets in his tent, 
while I, as a private soldier, was nearly frozen 
to death mounting guard in front of the gen- 
eral’s tent. Now I havea fair proposition: all 
you fellows who were generals vote for him, 
and all who were privates vote for me. ’’ 

The audience shouted with delight, took 
Allen at his word, sent him to Washington, 
and kept him there until he voluntarily retired. 

If joking never pays and humorists have no 
influence in Congress, mark how plain a tale 
will put down the ‘‘solemncholists.’’ Here is 
what I saw John Allen do. I saw him in ten 
minutes joke the House into such a happy 
frame of mind that, with only two or three 
dissenting voices,—and those were feeble with 


choked laughter, —it voted to give 23,040 acres | 


of land to endow a girls’ school in Mississippi. 
Judge Culberson said privatsly that the land 
was worth a quarter of a million dollars; but 


the judge’s fat sides shook with glee as he| 
I shall never forget | 
a sentence or two of that speech, and they are | 


voted for Allen’s school. 


only samples of the whole address. 
‘*Gentlemen,’’ said Allen, ‘‘this school is 
kept up for the benefit of a set of the loveliest 
female girls that the world ever saw.’’ The 
peroration was particularly good, and had in 
it the flavor of an exhortation at an old- 
fashioned camp meeting. Here it is: ‘‘Mr. 


| petrel of the House for six years, he settled 
| down into the solemn life of a Senator. 

One day I asked him, ‘‘John, how do you 
| like it in the Senate ?’’ 

| With a wan smile, he replied, ‘‘There is 
| some sort of soporific influence over there that 
|is absent from the House, but I am getting 
| to like it.’” 


| “CUCKOO! CUCKOO!” 
| 


V fever eut many fantastic capers 
while he was in the House; on divers 
occasions he upset the gravity of Rep- 

resentatives and brought down the galleries. 

By poking his spoon uninvited into other 

people’s broth, Wilson spoiled more good 

speeches and ruffled more orators than any 
other man I know of. 

His most famous achievement was during 
| the extraordinary session of the fifty-third Con- 
gress, just after Senator Morgan of Alabama 
had fastened upon the Cleveland Democrats the 
ridiculous name of ‘‘Cuckoos.’? When the vote 
repealing the purchasing clause of the Sherman 
Jaw had been taken, General Tracey of New 
| York rose to thank the gold-standard men for 

the heroic and loyal manner in which they had 

obeyed his orders and fought under his all- 
conquering banner. He was in the midst of 

a flight of flamboyant rhetoric when Wilson, 

in his strident voice, sang out, ‘* Cuckoo! 

| Cuckoo!’’? The effect was magical. The 
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House and gallery roared. Several members| Tracey been about to say? No one will ever | | Wyoming. She carried a telescope bag strapped 


repeated the cry of ‘‘Cuckoo!’’ 


The House | know, for Wilson’s **Cuckoo!’? had knocked 


and the gallery rested a moment, and then, | the Albany statesman off his feet and driven 


taking fresh breath, howled themselves hoarse. 
That was a great day for Wilson. 


| his speech out of his head forever. 
The | Tracey was much discomfited, but he saw that 


applause that the performance brought him | there was no way of answering the joke. 
throughout the country probably gained for 
him his seat in the Senate. 


She 


What had General 





| Once more humor had proved its effectiveness 
| as @ weapon in politics. 


IMPOSSIBLE- MANNERS 
9 Amos iret Se, 








NE mild, hazy morning in May the 
postman worked slowly back and forth 
across Stuyvesant Place—the shady 

street, only a block long, that is tucked away 
in a corner of Washington. Presently, arriv- 
ing at the front door of Billy Keenan’s house, 
he delivered into the hands of Mrs. Billy a 
letter postmarked ‘‘ Haverly, Pa.’’ 

‘‘Oh!’’ cried Mrs. Billy Keenan, with a 
smile flashing across her flushed face. ‘‘It’s 
from Cousin Becky. Whatever can she be up 
to???’ 

The postman had no information to give on 
that subject, and departed with a genial grin. 
Mrs. Billy carried the letter into the kitchen, 
where for some time she had been wrestling 
with a refractory peach cobbler for dinner. 
When she had read the brief letter she laughed, 
and exclaimed aloud, ‘‘The very thing! I 
wish Billy would come right away to hear it !’’ 

But it so happened that at the moment 
Billy was standing in a 
group of Mrs. Billy’s ‘‘in- 
laws,’’ in their sumptuous 
house in Dupont Circle; 
he was listening to a plot 
against Mrs. Billy. 

‘* There’s no reason 
under the sun,’’ Billy’s 
mother declared energeti- 
cally, ‘‘ why your wife 
shouldn’t come with us 
this year to the coast of 
Maine, instead of staying ‘ 
in this hot, hot city.’’ 

Billy, a rising and en- 

thusiastic member of the 
Forest Service, stared 
uneasily at his mother. 
‘* No reason under the 
sun,’’ he murmured, ‘‘ex- 
cept the $40 a week for 
her board, when our house 
isn’t paid for yet.’’ 

Thereupon, Billy’s 
sister Belle, who had 
married $20,000 a year, entered the argument 
with a broadside. Belle never missed an 
opportunity to deliver an adverse opinion in 
Billy’s presence or a complimentary one behind 
his back. ‘*What if you do miss one payment 
on that little cooped-up house of yours! The 
very idea, anyway, of buying a house off there 
in such a very commonplace neighborhood! If 
you insist on your wife’s coming with us she’]l 
meet some of the best people in Washington. ’’ 

Billy stuck out his chest and said, ‘‘Shucks!’’ 
And then he democratically added, ‘‘The very 
best people live in our neighborhood !’’ 

‘*When Senator Brown’s wife met her here 
last week,’’ said Mrs. Keenan, ‘‘she said that 
your wife was one of the dearest girls she had 
ever met. And the Senator and his wife are 
to occupy rooms on the same floor with us.’’ 

Billy’s chest fell and his chin dropped med- 
itatively. Half an hour later he walked away 
from the neighborhood of Dupont Circle, where 
dwelt the other members of the Keenan fam- 
ily, toward Stuyvesant Place, in which chil- 
dren played noisily and real neighbors sat out 
in their little dooryards and called cheerily to 
each other. And as he walked, his jaw was 
set for an argument with Mrs. Billy. 

From their front steps she saw him coming, 
and hastened to meet him with an open letter 
in her hand. Billy, being engaged in muster- 
ing the points of his argument, did not see 
that her eyes were glowing with joyful news. 
He even failed to notice the open letter. 

The moment they met he launched forth 
upon his argument. ‘‘Well, your fate for the 
summer has been decided,’? he began, with 
an effort to be jocular. ‘‘It’s you for the hotel 
piazza and the ccol surf and association with 
the first families of the land, while I’m grub- 
bing round among the pines of Wyoming. ’’ 

By the time he was ready to make the telling 
points of his argument, they had reached the 
tiny living room of the house on which a 
payment was almost due. 

‘*You know, dear,’? he went on, ‘‘that 
when the matter of the year’s appropriations 
comes up in Congress, Senator Brown always 
tries to cut down on the Forest Service. He 
shows that he has never given our work the 
study it deserves.’’ Billy always became en- 
thusiastic on the subject of his department. 


DRAWINGS BY 
SEARS GALLAGHER 








‘*Now it seems to me that what’s needed most | 
is for the fellows who do the actual work to get | 
into touch with the men who handle the nation’s | 


money and show ’em what’s being done for the | 
nation’s good with that money. If you were! 
a friend of Senator and Mrs. Brown there’s 
every likelihood that one worker could get the 
needs of the department before the Senator. ’’ 
Here Billy smote his broad chest vigorously. 
Mrs. Billy sat still, with the open letter in 
her hands, and listened attentively. As she 
looked at Billy a curious little smile hovered 
about her red, curved lips; in her big dark 
eyes was an expression of love, and also of 
complete understanding. She knew well that 
her in-laws, in asking her to come with them, 
were not thinking particularly of the good 
of the Forest Service. Her in-laws were 
fond of Mrs. Billy, and were determined to 
draw her socially nearer to Dupont Circle. 
‘*Where Billy’s salary would never support 





HE WAS LISTENING TO A PLOT AGAINST 


MRS. BILLY. 


us,’? Mrs. Billy said to herself. ‘‘And live 

within that salary we shall! Nor shall I pay | 
$40 a week for the doubtful chance of becoming | 
a friend of the wife of a man who has a voice 

in congressional committees and miss a pay- 

ment on this house! Not much!’’ 

But of all that she said not a word aloud. 
Her news was a sufficient bomb in itself. 
‘*Billy, Cousin Becky has invited herself to 
spend the summer with me here.’’ She held 
up the letter. 

Billy sat down on the couch so hard that he 
bounced. ‘‘The dickens she has! Cousin 
Becky! I thought she was wedded to Haverly, 
Pennsylvania, winterand summer. You write 
her that your summer is otherwise spoken for. ’’ 

Mrs. Billy looked straight at Billy. ‘‘You 
know that I can’t, dear. It’s the first time 
she has ever asked anything of me in all my 
life—and, Billy, you know that I wouldn’t 
be here if it were not for Cousin Becky.’’ 

Billy knew, and his eyes wavered; then he 
rumpled his hair savagely; then he groaned. 
Cousin Becky had brought Mrs. Billy up as far 
as three feet and ten years. And it had been 
a struggle, for Mrs. Billy had been a frail child. 

The next morning, however, Billy had a 
bright idea. ‘‘Why not take her to Maine 
with you? She can afford it and she’d like to 
go. Tell her that Washington is insufferably 
hot in summer, and —’’ 

Mrs. Billy shook her head. ‘‘That wouldn’t 
do, Billy. Cousin Becky would never fit into 
a $40-a-week hotel. Ask your mother.’’ 

After an interview with his relatives, Billy 
saw clearly that Mrs. Billy was right. 

‘*What!’’ his sister Belle ejaculated. ‘‘Her 
Cousin Becky! She has the most impossible 
manners of anyone I ever saw. Why must 
she appear and spoil our plans?’’ 

But appear she did. She arrived in the 


General | 





middle of June, when the thermometer had shot 
up to a hundred in the shade. 


together with wool twine; she at once asked 
Mrs. Billy to point out to her a real live chief 
justice ! 

Mrs. Billy, on whose cheeks were still glis- 


| tening the tears caused by Billy’s departure, 
|laughed and clung half hysterically to her 
| straight, sharp-eyed, tireless cousin. 


‘*The 
Supreme Court has adjourned, Cousin Becky, 
and the justices have scattered. ’’ 

Cousin Becky set the bag down in the path- 
way of a stream of hurrying travelers. ‘‘And 
Congress?’’ she demanded, with her bonnet 
hunched over one ear. 

‘*Adjourned yesterday. ’’ 

‘* And the President? ’”’ 
voice soared. 

Mrs. Billy tugged at the corded bag. ‘‘He 
leaves to-morrow for his summer home, the 
papers say.’’ 

Cousin Becky thumped her bonnet vindic- 
tively, and sent it over the other ear; then, 
as she swooped down on her bag, she hurled 
one last question: ‘‘Do the stores have bargain 
days in summer ?’’ 

‘‘Oh, any number of them!’’ cried Mrs. 
| Billy eagerly. ‘‘Friday is always bargain 
| day, and to-morrow is Friday !’’ 


Cousin Becky’s 





“ AND CONGRESS?" SHE DEMANDED, 
WITH HER BONNET HUNCHED 
OVER ONE EAR. 


‘*Then,’’ said Cousin Becky, setting out at 
a rapid pace, ‘‘let’s get home and rested as 
soon as we can. Next to seeing people who 
amount to something, I like bargain hunting. 
I haven’t bought anything for a year, just 
looking forward to being here this summer. ’’ 

Mrs. Billy’s heart sank as she thought of 
the heat and the crowded stores on bargain 
day; but she thought also of the first ten 
years of her life, and did not falter. 

A hot June faded into July. The in-laws 
invaded Stuyvesant Place, and shook hands 
with the impossible-mannered Cousin Becky. 
They also kissed Mrs. Billy good-by, and 
remarked with peculiar emphasis that Senator 
Thomas Brown and his wife were already 
on the Maine coast. Mrs. Billy looked guilty, 
and Cousin Becky ab- 
ruptly asked whether 
Senator Brown had tow 
hair and was cross-eyed. 
The in-laws hastened to 
inform her that his hair 
was a mixture of brown 
and gray, and that his 
eyes were not crossed. 

‘*T should admire to 
see a real live Senator, ’’ 
she announced in a loud 
voice. Cousin Becky, 
being slightly deaf, was 
determined to hear at 
least one voice distinctly, 
and that was her own. 

The in-laws departed, 
shuddering. ‘*Such aw- 
ful manners !’’ mur- 
mured Belle, as they 
climbed into her auto- 
mobile. ‘‘It’s a shame 
that Billy allowed such a 
person to interfere with 
our plans to. promote his 
wife socially !’’ 

The following day the 
in-laws departed with 
much baggage for Maine. 
As they traveled north 
in the intense heat, a cold wave hastened south 
to meet them. It struck the coast of Maine, 
and sent people shivering indoors. It reached 
New York, and millions breathed in relief. It 


It hung there | continued south, and made bargain hunting 


while the in-laws were languidly preparing | delightful to Cousin Becky and tolerable to 


to leave for the Maine coast. 
Brown had made a speech on the wastefulness 


hour before she arrived at the Union Station | 
Billy left it, departing westward for his sum- | 


She arrived the | 
day after Congress had adjourned, and Senator | 


| 
of the management of the Forest Service. An | 


Mrs. Billy. And having come, the cold wave, 
to everyone’s surprise, remained. 

On July 20th Mrs. Billy received a letter 
from her in-laws, imploring her to go to their 
| closed houses and send them their winter 
| wraps. On August ist the elder Mrs. Keenan 


mer’s work in the national forest preserves of | sent a request for her furs, and on the first 











COUSIN BECKY LEANED 
FORWARD EXCITEDLY. 





Friday in the month Cousin Becky decided to 
include a coat among her day’s bargains. 

‘*T declare,’’ she exclaimed from the bay 
window, where she sat scanning the advertise- 
ments in the daily papers, ‘‘I never saw such 
weather in all my born days! It seems just 
made for us. I’ve got round this capital 
comfortably and seen all there is to see, I 
guess, except the men who do things. Ishould 
admire to see some real] live —’’ 

Here she came to a sudden stop, for her eye 
had caught a news item sandwiched between 
a notice of patent leather belts reduced in price 
to forty-nine cents, and another of shoes sold 
at a dollar less than the original price. 

‘*Huh !’’? she commented as she read. ‘‘Came 
back to Washington to get warm, did he? 
Can’t stand the rigors of a Maine summer! 
Bathed once in the ocean, and hasn’t been able 
to speak out loud since! Huh! Now I wonder 
did he ever have a tow head and squint 
eyes |’? 

She glanced thoughtfully at Mrs. Billy, who 
was clearing away the breakfast dishes. Once 
she opened her lips to ask a question, and 
closed them again with a chuckle. ‘‘Some 
things are best done first and talked about 
afterward !’’ she muttered. ‘‘But I should 
admire to see—’’ She rose, and set her 
straight, strong old figure down in front of the 
desk. The following afternoon Mrs. Billy 
invited her cousin to take a long electric-car 
ride up the Potomac to the Cabin John Bridge, 
and to her surprise met with a flat refusal. 
Cousin Becky, it seemed, wished to stay at 
home that afternoon. She did not even want 
to read; instead, she sat silently in the bay 
window and watched the broad, short street. 

At four o’clock the purr of an automobile 
broke the quiet of the block, and Cousin 
Becky, leaning forward, exclaimed excitedly, 
‘*Ha, of course I was right! It used to be 
tow, and the spectacles have taken out the 
squint !’? 

A moment later, to little Mrs. Billy’s stupe- 
faction, Cousin Becky was introducing her to 
a man with a hoarse voice, and spectacled 
eyes that for the time being had a tendency to 
water. 

August and the cold wave passed out to- 
gether, and September, warm and welcome, 
arrived. September brought Billy to Wash- 
ington. He came home brown, healthy, and 
overjoyed to find Mrs. Billy well and contented. 
Shortly after his arrival, Cousin Becky returned 
to Haverly, Pennsylvania, happy in innumer- 
able pleasant memories of her visit, and in a 
vast assortment of bargains. September also 
brought the in-laws back to Washington, and 
brought their automobiles in the course of 
time to the door of the Billy Keenans. 

‘*Where’s Billy?’’ asked the elder Mrs. 
Keenan, as she kissed her daughter-in-law 
affectionately. 

Mrs. Billy’s eyes twinkled as she looked up 
at Mrs. Keenan. ‘‘He’s gone to Virginia for 
the day, to look into the habits of that new moth 
that’s playing havoc with the trees in the South 
—and Senator Brown has gone with him.’’ 

‘*What!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Keenan. 

‘*Senator Brown!’’ cried Belle. 

Mrs. Billy nodded, and her dimples threat- 
ened to appear. ‘*That’s what I said. The 
Senator came and took Billy in his car this 
morning. I put up a lunch for them; they 
won’t be home again till night. They have 
grown to be very great 
friends. The Senator is 
already immensely in- 
terested in tree culture 
and tree preservation 
and tree value, and tree 
effect on the climate, 
and —’’ 

‘* Stop!’ said Belle. 
‘*Tell us how ever did 
that come about ?’’ 

Mrs. Billy’s repressed 
dimples flashed forth 
then and her eyes spar- 
kled. ‘‘ Through Cousin 
Becky, ’’ she said, softly. 

‘*Cousin Becky !’’ cried 
Mrs. Keenan the elder. 
‘*Through Cousin —’’ 

Mrs. Billy opened the 
desk and took out a sheet 
of paper. ‘‘Here’s a 
copy of the letter she 
wrote to him when he 
came back from Maine. ’’ 
She held it out to her 
mother-in-law. ‘‘He 
wouldn’t give up the 
original. ’’ 

Mrs. Keenan took the 
sheet and read aloud, 
in a voice that was a succession of exclama- 
tions, a letter duly dated and properly headed 
and signed by Cousin Becky. 

‘*Tf,’? Mrs. Keenan read, ‘‘you are the tow- 
haired, cross-eyed Tommy Brown who stayed 
in Haverly one summer, and put a mud turtle 
in my pail of cream to fatten, and got spanked 
for it, I want that you should come and see 
me. I should admire to see a real live Senator, 
especially one that I have spanked. And i! 
you’ll stay to supper I’ll make you soni 
waffles like those I gave you after I’d got done 
with the spanking. ’’ 
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ALF awake, Fred made a 

blind snatch at the rifle 

that had been across his 
lap. It was gone. 

The sky was bright with dawn. 
Ten feet away stood three men 
with leveled rifles. Horace and 
Mae were sitting up, holding their hands above 
their heads and looking dazed. 

‘*T said you pups wouldn’t bark so loud next 
time,’’ remarked one of the newcomers. It 
was the man that had pretended to bea ranger. 
With him was the slim, dark fellow whom they 
had seen outside the trappers’ shack, and the 
third was a tall, elderly, bearded man, who 
looked more intelligent and more vicious than 
the others. 

None of the boys said anything, but Horace 
gave Fred a reproachful glance that almost 
broke his heart. It was his fault that this 
had happened, and he knew it. Tears of rage 
and shame started to his eyes. He looked 
about desperately for a weapon. He would 
gladly risk his life to get his companions out 
of the awkward scrape into which his negli- 
gence had plunged them. But the ranger had 
taken the boys’ rifle, and the half-breed had 
picked up the shotgun. 

With a grin of triumph the trappers went to 
the fox cage, peered at the animals, and talked 
eagerly in low voices. The boys watched them 
in suspense. Were they going to kill the foxes? 

Presently two of the men picked up the cage 
and carried it down to the river. The light 
was strong enough now so that Fred could 
see the bow of a bark canoe drawn up on the 
shore. They put the cage into the canoe. 
Then the half-breed laid his rifle and the stolen 
shotgun beside it, and paddled down the river. 
The other two men lifted the boys’ Peterboro 
into the water. 

‘*You aren’t going to rob us of our firearms 
and our canoe, too, are you?’’ cried Horace, 
desperately. ‘‘ You might as well murder 
us!?? 

‘*Guess you won’t need the guns,’’ said the 
third trapper. ‘‘You’ve got grub, I see, and 
we durstn’t leave you any canoe to foller us 
up in.’’ 

The two men pushed off the Peterboro and 
followed the birch canoe down the river at a 
rapid pace. In two minutes they were out of 
sight round a bend. 

There was a dead silence. Fred could not 
meet the eyes of his companions. He turned 
away, pretended to look for something, and 
fairly broke down. 

‘*Brace up, Fred!’’ said his brother. ‘‘It 
ean’t be helped, and we’re not blaming you. 
It might have happened to any of us.’’ 

‘*If you’d been awake you might have got 
shot,’’ said Mae, ‘‘and that would have been 
a good deal worse for everyone concerned. ’’ 

But Fred was inconsolable. 
tears, he stammered that he wished he had 
been shot. They had lost the foxes, they 
were stranded and destitute, and they stood a 
good chance of never getting out alive. 

‘*Nonsense!’’ said Mae, with forced cheer- 
fulness. ‘‘We were in a far worse fix last 
winter, and we came out on top.’’ 

‘“‘The first thing to do is to have some 
grub,’? added Horace. ‘‘ Then we’ll talk 
about it.’’ 

Looking with calculating eyes at the lump 
of meat, he cut the slices of venison very thin. 
There was about twenty pounds left. They 
roasted the meat he had cut off, and ate it; 
then Horace unfolded his pocket map and 
spread it on the ground. 

They were probably forty miles from the 
Height of Land. It was twelve miles across 
the long carry, and at least forty more to the 
nearest inhabited point — almost a hundred 
miles in all. There was a chance, however, 
that they might meet some party of prospectors 
or Indians. 

‘*Tt’s terribly rough traveling afoot,’’ said 





Horace. ‘‘We could hardly make it in less 
than two weeks. Besides, our shoes are nearly 
gone now.’”’ 


‘*And that piece of venison will never last 
us for two weeks!’ cried Macgregor. 

‘*Oh, you can often knock down a partridge 
with a stick,’’ said Horace. 

‘*Tf we only had a canoe!’’ Mac exclaimed, 
with a burst of rage. ‘‘I’d run those thieves 
down if_I had to follow them to Hudson Bay!’’ 

They all agreed on that point, but it was 
useless to think of following them without a 
canoe. The boys would have all they could 
do to save their own lives; a hundred-mile 
journey on foot across that wilderness, with- 
out arms and with almost no provisions, was 
a desperate undertaking. 

‘*Well, we’ve got no choice,’’ said Horace, 
after a dismal silence. ‘‘We must put our- 
Selves on rations of about half a pound of 
meat a day, and we’ll lay a bee-line course 
by the compass for the trail over the Height of 
Land.’? 

He marked the course on the map, and the 
boys studied it in silence. The sun had risen 
by this time, but the boys were not anxious 
to break camp and start on that journey, which 
would perhaps prove fatal to all of them. 
They lingered, talking, discussing, hesitating, 
reluctant to make the start. 

Fred had not contributed a single word to 
the discussion. 








He had barely managed to | 


BLACK 








swallow a little breakfast, and was too miser- | 
able to join in the talk. He knew how slim 
their chances were; he imagined how the 
party would struggle ‘on, growing weaker | 
daily, until — 

If only they had a canoe! If only they 
could run the robbers down and ambush them | 
in their turn! And as he puzzled on the 
problem, an idea—an inspiration—flashed into 
his mind. 

He bent over, and studied the map intently 
for a second. 

‘* Look! Look here!’’ he cried, wildly. 
‘*What fools we are! We can overtake those 
fellows—catch ’em—cut ’em off before they | 
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GOLD 








part of the region was incomplete and no more 
than approximately accurate, so that the boys 
were not at all sure that their guess at the 
distance to the Smoke River was correct. But 
they did know that now that they had started 
on the race, their lives depended upon their 
winning it. Fred took the lead at once, tear- 
ing through the thickets, tripping, stumbling. 

‘*Easy, there!’’ called Horace. ‘‘We mustn’t 
do ourselves up at the start.’’ 


Fred slackened his pace somewhat, but con- | 


tinued to keep in front. For nearly a mile 
from the river the land sloped gently upward 


birches thinned, and finally gave way to 





THE TRAPPERS TALKED EAGERLY IN LOW VOICES. 


foxes, and the canoe—everything—why —’’ 
‘*What’s that? What do you mean?”’ cried | 
Horace and Mace together. 

Fred placed a trembling finger on the map. 
**See, this is where we are, isn’t it? Those | 
thieves will go down here to the mouth of the | 
Smoke River, and turn up it to their camp. 
They didn’t have much outfit with them; so| 
they’ll go back to their shanty. 
fifty miles round by the way they’ll go, but if | 


with gravel and rock. The slope changed to 
undulating billows of hills, covered with stone | 
of every size, from gravel to small boulders, 
and over it all grew a stubbly jungle of cedar | 
and jack pine, seldom more than six feet high. 

It was a rough, broken country, and the | 


| through dense thickets of birch. Then the | 


Through his | get anywhere—and get back our grub, and the | | evergreen, and the rising ground became rough | 


boys had to slacken their pace somewhat; to | 


make things worse, it presently began to rain. 


downpour, with a strong southwest wind. 


we cut straight across country—this way—we’d | The rocks streamed with water, and the boys | 


strike the Smoke in twenty-five miles, and be | 

there before them. ’’ | 
‘*T do believe you’ve hit something, Fred!’’ 

Mace exclaimed. | 


In fact, the Smoke and the Missanabie | sometimes they found a clear space where they | time. 


were drenched; but the heavy rain presently 
settled again to a soaking drizzle that threat- 
ened to continue all day. 

Through the rain they struggled ahead; 


levels; the woods thickened into a sturdy, 
tangled growth of hemlock and tamarack that 
they had hard work to penetrate. They pres- 
ently caught a glimpse of water ahead, and 
came to the shore of a small, narrow lake that 
curved away between rounded, dark hillsides. 

They had to go round the lake, and lost 
two or three miles. by the detour. As they 
hurried up the shore a bull moose sprang from 
the water, paused an instant to look back, and 
crashed into the thickets. It would have been 
an easy shot if they had had the rifle. 

Round the end of the lake low hills rose 
abruptly from the shore. After scrambling up 
the slippery slope of the hills they reached the 
top, and saw ahead of them an endless stretch 
of wild hills and forests; there was not a land- 
mark that they recognized. 

Horace guessed that they had come about 
fifteen miles. Mac thought that it was much 
more. They agreed that they had broken the 
back of the journey, and that if their strength 
held out, they could reach the Smoke that day. 

‘*Suppose we were—to find the diamond 
beds now!’ said Mac, between quick breaths. 

**Don’t talk to me about diamonds!’’ said 
Horace. ‘‘I never want to hear the word 
again. ’’ \ 

On they went, up and down the hills, 
through the thickets and over the ridges; but 
they no longer went with the energy they had 
shown in the morning. With every mile their 
pace grew slower, and they were all beginning 
to limp. Fred still kept in front, with his 
face set in grim determination. About the 
middle of the afternoon Horace came up with 
him, stopped him with a hand on his shoulder, 
and looked into his face. 

Fred’s eyes were bright and feverish. His 
face was pale and spotted with red blotches, 
and he breathed heavily through his open 
mouth. 

‘“*You’ve got to stop!’’ said his brother, 
firmly. ‘‘You’re going on your nerves. A 
little farther, and you’ll collapse—go down 
like a shot.’’ 

“T—I’m all right!’’ said Fred, thickly. 
**Got to get on—got to make it in time!’’ 

But Horace was firm. First they built a 
smudge to keep off the flies; then they made 
fresh repairs to their shoes; and finally they 
stretched themselves flat to rest. But in spite 
of their fatigue, they were too highly strung 
to stay quiet. They knew that a delay of an 
hour might lose the race for them. After 
resting for less than half an hour, they got 
up and went plunging through the woods 
again. 

They believed now that the Smoke River 
could not be more than five or six miles away. 
From every hilltop they hoped to catch sight 
of it, or at least to see some spot that they 
had passed while prospecting. 

But although all the landscape seemed 
| Strange, they doggedly continued the struggle. 
The sun was sinking low over the western 
| ridges now; toiling desperately on, they left 
mile after mile behind, but still the Smoke 
| River did not come into sight. At last Mac- 
gregor sat down abruptly upon a log. 

**V’d just as soon die here as anywhere,’’ 


| he said. 
It’s about | First came a driving drizzle, then a heavy 


‘*You’re right. We'll stop, and go on by 
| moonrise,’’ said Horace. ‘‘Grub’s what we 
need now. ’”’ 

‘*Why, we’re almost at the end! 
stop now!’ Fred cried. 

‘*We won’t lose anything, ’’ said his brother. 
‘*The trappers will be camping, too, about this 
If we don’t rest now we’ll probably 


We can’t 


rivers made the arms of an acute angle. | could run; sometimes they came upon wet, | never get to the Smoke at all.” 
Between twenty and thirty miles straight to| tangled shrubbery that impeded them sadly. | 


the northwest would bring them out on the | 
former stream somewhere in the neighborhood 
of ‘‘ Buck Rapids. ’’ 

**Let’s see!l’’ caleulated Horace hurriedly. 
‘*They can run down to the mouth of the | 
Smoke in a few hours from here. After that | 
it’ll be slower work, but they’ll have the 
portage trails that we cut, and they ought to 
get up beyond the long lake by this evening. | 
Can we get across in time to head ’em off?’ | 

‘*‘We must. Of course we can!’’ Fred in- 
sisted. ‘‘It’s our only chance, and you both 
know it. We never could get home with our 
boots gone, and with the food we have, but | 
this venison will last us across to the Smoke. ”? | 

‘*Patch our boots up with the deerskin!’? | 
cried Mac. ‘‘We’ll ambush ’em. We’ll catch | 
7em on a hard carry. Only let me get my 
hands on ’em!’’ 

‘*Then we haven’t a minute to lose!’’ said 
Horace. 

‘*Let’s be off !’’ cried Fred, springing up. 

First of all, however, they repaired their 
tattered boots by folding pieces of the raw 
deerhide round them and lashing them in place 
with thongs. It was clumsy work at the best; 
but Mac rolled up the rest of the hide to take 
with him, in case they should have to make 
further repairs. : 





They kept hoping for easier traveling; but 
those broken, rocky hills stretched ahead for 
miles. At last the trees became even more 


| sparse, and the boys encountered a whole hill- 


side covered with a mass of split rock. 
Over this litter of sandstone they crawled 
and stumbled at what seemed a snail’s pace. 


They were desperately anxious to hurry, but | 


they knew that a slip on those wet rocks 
might mean a broken leg. 

A rain-washed slope of gravel came next; 
they went down it at a trot, and then encoun- 
tered another hillside covered with huge, loose 
stones. They scrambled over it as best they 
could, and ran down another slope; then trees 
became more abundant, and soon they were 
again traveling over low, rolling hills clothed 
in jack pine scrub. 

With marvelous endurance, Fred still held 
the lead. He went as if driven by machinery, | 
with his head down and his lips clenched; he 
did not speak a word. He was supposed to be 
the weakest of the party, but even Macgregor, 
trained cross-country runner, found himself | 
falling farther and farther behind. 


At eleven o’clock Horace called a halt. The | 


Staggering with fatigue, he set about getting 
wood for a fire. Mac and Fred helped him, 
and when they had built a fire they broiled 
some of the deer meat. Fred could hardly 
touch the food. Horace and Macgregor ate 
only a little, and almost as they ate they 
nodded, and dropped asleep from sheer fa- 
tigue. 

Fred knew that he, too, ought to sleep, but 
he could not even lie down. His brain burned, 


| his muscles twitched, and he felt strung like 


a taut wire. Leaving his companions asleep, 
he started to scout ahead. He went like one 
ina dream, hardly conscious of anything except 


| the overwhelming necessity of getting forward. 


| and too swift for him to swim it. 


His course took him over a wooded ridge and 
down a hillside, and at last he came upon a 
tiny creek. Stumbling, sometimes falling, but 
always pushing on, he followed the course of 
the creek for a mile or two; suddenly he found 
himself on the shore of a large and rapid river, 
into which the creek emptied. 

Furious at the obstacle, he looked for a 


| place where he could cross the river. 


It was too deep for him to wade across it, 
He hurried 
up the bank, looking for a place where he 


| rain had almost stopped, and the boys, lighting | could ford it, and at last came to a stretch of 
| @ small fire, roasted generous slices of venison. 
| There was no need of sparing the meat now. | 


short, violent rapids. 
He was about to turn back when he caught 


Horace consulted the map and the compass | Either plenty of food or death was at the end | sight of axe marks in the undergrowth. Some 


again, and picked up the lump of venison, | 
which, with the deerskin, constituted their | 
only luggage. In less than half an hour from 
the time Fred had hit upon his plan they 
were off, running through the undergrowth on 
the twenty-five-mile race to the Smoke River. 

None of them knew what sort of country 
the course would pass over. The map for that 


of the journey. 


|one had cut a trail for the carry round the 


No sooner had they eaten it than Fred|rapid. He stared at the axe marks, and 


| sprang up again. 


‘*How you fellows can sit here I can’t| 
understand !? he exclaimed, nervously. ‘*I’m | 
going on. Are you coming?’’ 


then at the river. 
cleared. 

He recognized the spot. He recognized the 
trail that he himself had helped to cut. He 


Suddenly his dazed brain 


Mae and Horace followed him. The land | had found the Smoke River! 
seemed to be sloping continually to lower | 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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THE EMPEROR OF JAPAN. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


ETTING a good example is not enough; it 
should be an attractive example. 


Boatman, ask not what to do; 
Pull the Oar that’s nearest you! 
HAT you are young only once does not 
justify you in spoiling your prospects for 
an agreeable old age. 
ONDON begins to feel the pinch. It can- 
not get the horse-radish that goes with 
its roast beef and Yorkshire pudding, for the 
bulk of the horse-radish in the world comes 
from Germany. There it grows particularly 
well, but in English soil the root fails to attain 
crispness and pungency. 
HE Germans have forbidden the Belgians 
to take any of their huge Flemish draft 





horses out of the country, under a penalty of 
$100 fine or a year’s imprisonment. The) 
breed has been famous for centuries, and 
has done much to improve the stock of heavy | 
draft horses in England, France, and the} 
United States. 


HE Russian budget for 1915 makes plain 

the financial sacrifice that the govern- 
ment suffered when it went out of the liquor 
business. The estimated receipts from the 
sale of alcoholic liquors, now permitted only 
for medicinal and industrial purposes, are 
$74,345,400, or 4.7 per cent. of the whole 
revenue; in 1914 they were $482,152,013, or 
26.2 per cent. of the whole revenue. 


O far we have heard of no one who has 

made a better contribution to the cause of 
Belgian relief than the Western farmer who 
paid the expenses of three families of refugees 
from Belgium to his home, guaranteed them 
before the immigration inspectors, and found 
work for them. It is a good thing to throw 
a plank to a man who is drowning, but it is 
still better to get him ashore. 

HE first woman in America to use a 

sewing machine died the other day at 
Winsted, in Connecticut, at the age of eighty- 
six. She was Miss Elizabeth Kilbourn, who in 
the fifties was a teacher in a private school at 
New Hartford. When Elias Howe was experi- 
menting with his invention, he asked her to 
help him, and so to her fell the honor of being 
the first to use the new machine. 

F the 170 ranking officers of the great 

Pennsylvania Railway, 163, including the 

president, began as boys or young men at 
the very bottom—sweeping out cars, running 
errands, working with a gang on the roadbed; 
but they had stuff in them that made it impos- 
sible for them to remain at the bottom. Boys 
of that kind always find a way to the top, no 
matter what the business is. 

STRONOMERS who have spent years in 

measuring the intensity of the solar energy 

report that the radiation from the sun does 
not fluctuate. ‘‘Since the radiation from the 
sun is stable,’’ says the annual report of the 
Smithsonian Institution, ‘‘the intellectual and 
physical evolution of humanity will continue 
for immeasurable time, and eventually may 
reach heights hitherto unimagined.’’ 


HE future of Mexico is dark indeed, but 
there are people in that country who have 
faith to believe that order will eventually come | 
out of the chaos that rules there. To prepare | 
for that day, or perhaps to hasten it, a party | 
of Mexican educational leaders has come to} 





statue will have a place of honor in the heart 
of London—in Trafalgar Square, opposite the 
entrance to the National Gallery. 


® 


THE IMMIGRATION PROBLEM. 


NCE more a measure to regulate immi- 
gration to the United States has passed 
Congress by very large majorities ; once 

more—now for the third time—a President has 
vetoed it; and once more it has failed to obtain 
the two-thirds of the total vote that is neces- 
sary to pass any measure over a veto. 

Probably no man who realizes the gravity 
of some of the problems now pressing on the 
country, or looming in the near future, is in 
favor of unrestricted immigration. There are 
already in force many strong enactments to 
impede the entrance of undesirables, and 
public sentiment seems to be in favor of 
increasing them. Why, then, should President 
Wilson have vetoed the latest bill, and Presi- 
dents Cleveland and Taft the two bills that 
preceded it? 

The matter is complicated. One phase of 
it touches the labor problem. A large propor- 
tion of our immigrants, being unskilled labor- 
ers, must earn their living by the work of 
their hands. Employers of unskilled labor, 
desiring an abundance of cheap help, are 
opposed to any law that keeps out immigrants 
of that class. Labor itself, on the other hand, 
is opposed to measures that let them in too 
freely, because it does not wish its own wages 
to be reduced by competition. 

There is also the fundamental consideration 
that leads one side to ask whether the ‘‘melting 
pot’? shall be filled to overflowing, and the 
other side to counter by asking whether this 
refuge for the oppressed of all nations shall 
reverse its policy of hospitality and refuse 
admittance to men who are seeking to better 


| their lot. 


Each party has an answer ready. Overfill 
the ‘‘melting pot’’? For more than a century 
Europe has been pouring its surplus inhabi- 
tants into it, and we have assimilated them, 
and have benefited by their presence; the 
danger foretold a thousand times has not 
appeared, and is as distant now as it was 
forty years ago. On the other hand, the sup- 
porters of the bill deny that they wish to 
reverse the traditional policy, but they con- 
tend that the country should discriminate and 
admit only those who will make good citizens. 
All are agreed that the vicious and the crim- 
inal classes should be excluded, as well as the 
mentally, morally, or physically defective or 
perverse, and paupers, and those who would 
not be able to earn their living. 

Both sides, then, agree in principle; they 
differ only on the tests that should be applied, 
and most of all, on the value of the ‘‘literacy 
test. %? 

There is plenty of chance for argument about 
that test. Almost every country gives its people 
an opportunity to learn to read. It may fairly 
be presumed, say the advocates of the test, 
that an adult who remains ignorant has 
not cared to learn; and the willingly ignorant 
cannot be classed among desirables. No one 
maintains that the test is perfect —that it 
makes an accurate discrimination between the 
fit and the unfit; but the advocates of it 
do hold that it would exclude many who 
should not be admitted and few who deserve 
to come in. 

The opponents of the test declare that it is 
not even reasonable. They assert that it is no 
protection against those who are most unde- 
sirable,—anarchists, the vicious, and the crim- 
inals,—all of whom are excluded by express 
provisions, but who not only can conceal their 
opinions and cover up their criminal records, 
but who are more likely than not to be fairly 
well educated. 

So the problem is still unsolved, and is likely 
to remain unsolved forever, if we wait until 
we discover a rule that will harm no one and 
work exact justice in every case. 


® © 


MORE FOOD. 


HATEVER may be our attitude 
toward the warring nations abroad, 


and whatever our political affiliations 


has forbidden the exportation of wheat. France 
and England are not so badly off as some other 
countries, but the scarcity is sufficiently pro- 
nounced to cause a large increase in the price; 
and even here at home, although there is an 
abundance, prices have advanced to most un- 
usual figures. So there is every reason to 
expect—indeed, to be certain—that the market 
demand at the time of the next harvest will 
be greater than ever before in history, and 
that the supply from America, exert ourselves 
as we may, will not be sufficient to make up 
the lack. 

It is unnecessary to point out what that 
will mean to the farmers. Nothing except 
such an obstruction of ocean freight lines as 
will greatly hamper exportation can prevent 
them from being able to command extremely 
high prices for grain of every kind, potatoes, 
hay, and other farm products. That will not 
be agreeable to city folk who consume but do 
not raise eatables; therefore they hope that 
the farmers will plant every available acre 


of land. 
® & 


FRIENDS OF YOUR WIFE. 


F course they are tedious at times, and 
Q you are not quite so gracious to them as 

you might be. It used to be different. 
When you were engaged, Margaret and Eleanor 
seemed extremely attractive. You chatted 
with them, you jested with them; they took 
special pains to be agreeable to you; even at 
times you felt a certain pleasure in making 
your betrothed a little jealous of them, which 
she was singularly ready to be. 

Now all that is changed. They are less 
anxious to please you, or you think they are. 
Even, at times, they are inclined to a gentle 
mockery of your peculiarities, which it is hard 
to take in the right spirit. They appear to 
stir up érouble, too—no doubt without meaning 
it. They make your wife restless and discon- 
tented. After a visit from one of them, there 
is always more talk about new clothes, new 
furniture, or this party, or that concert. 

In any case, at home a man has a right to be 
quiet. When he gets in tired at night, crum- 
pled up with care and worry, he wants to 
stretch out at his ease, take homely attitudes, 
and not be bothered with that stage politeness 
that his wife demands for her visitors, and 
that she would like for herself. 

All that is natural, but think of the other 
side. You have friends, too—Tom, and Dick, 
and Jim. You can see them outside the house 
much more freely than your wife can see Mar- 
garet and Eleanor; yet you expect them to 
come to the house and to be made welcome. 
They fill your wife’s parlor with smoke and 
loud tediousness. And her part is not the per- 
functory one that yoursis. You can murmura 
gruff ‘‘ How d’ye do?’’ and retire to your den. 
She must put on her best frock and her best 
smile, make conversation, which is hard work 
for her and which is generally unappreciated 
by you. Often, after a long day, she must go 
into the kitchen and prepare some special 
dish that you thoughtlessly ask for. She 
does it, with or without complaint, according 
to her nature. Usually she is glad to do it, 
but she would be much pleased if you would 
remember it, and show her friends a little more 


consideration. 
* © 


JAPAN IN ASIA. 


T is a singular fact that this war, which 
began on the banks of the Danube as a 
| quarrel between the Teuton and the Serb, 
| should reach its first decisive result on the 


| Shores of the Yellow Sea, quite at the other 


| Side of the world. The taking of Tsingtau 
| by the Japanese was a world event of the 
| Sreatest moment. The few thousand yellow 
| soldiers who took the stronghold from a still 
| smaller German garrison have accomplished 
|already more than the millions and millions 
| of fighting men in the trenches of Belgium and 
France and Poland. They may even have set 
in motion issues that shall in the end prove 
greater than any other that the war has 
raised. 

Japan has a clear title now to the political 
hegemony of eastern Asia. China, for all its 
| vast size, is incapable of codrdinating its 








Boston to spend two years in studying public | are here at home, in one matter we must all ‘strength, or of offering any resistance to the 


school organization and methods, particularly | 


agree with President Wilson. In a recent 


designs of the nimble and efficient Japanese; 


in the normal schools, the elementary grades, | speech he urged all who can to make an effort | Russia, Japan disposed of ten years ago; now 


and the practical arts courses. 
OT long ago Virginia offered to give Eng- 
land a bronze copy of the famous marble 
statue of Washington that stands in the lobby 
of the state Capitol at Richmond. The British 
government has gratefully accepted the gift. 
Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, the British ambassador, 
has informed the Governor of Virginia that the 





this year to increase the food crops of the 
country. 

It is wise advice. Except Russia, every 
European country in the theatre of war or 
near it is anxious about its food supply. We 
know from the newspapers that the govern- 
ments of Germany and Austria now control 
the supply of grain in those countries. Italy 


‘it has dislodged Germany from its strategic 
| position on Kiaochow Bay. England is an 
jally, and more and more dependent on the 
| Japanese alliance to preserve its own wide 
| interests in the East. At present the European 
nations are financially stronger than Japan, 
however the case may stand when the war 
is over. England in particular is still the 





banker in chief to the Orient. But politically, 
and to a growing extent commercially, Japan 
is the dominant power in that rich corner of 
the world. 

Japan has been unobtrusively making secure 
her position on the Asiatic mainland ever 
since the Peace of Portsmouth. Now that the 
European nations are at one another’s throats, 
and too busy to watch affairs on the Pacific with 
any closeness, the business goes forward more 
briskly. Korea is to-day a province of Japan. 
Southern Manchuria is commercially, if not 
politically, wholly in Japanese hands. In 
Tsingtau, Japan holds the key to one of the 
richest provinces of China. It may decide to 
restore the fortress to China,—that would be 
the most honorable, and in the long run the 
wisest thing to do,—but it is not likely to do 
so, except on terms that will very greatly 
increase the already considerable influence it 
exerts over the ‘‘republic.’? China has not in 
the past been content to take orders from Japan, 
but Yuan Shih-Kai, who is too sensible to 
let his pride as a Chinaman stand in the way 
of his advantage as a ruler, is already reported 
to be on the best of terms with Japan, and 
inclined to give it the concessions and com- 
mercial privileges it desires. Those are many ; 
for Japan, small and overcrowded, needs for 
its prosperity the rice, the coal, and the iron 
that China can produce. 

Whether when the war is over Japan can 
maintain the commanding position in the East 
that it has gained almost at a bound, remains 
to be seen. It will not surrender that position 
willingly, and no European nation can easily 
take it by force of arms. 

As far as the United States is concerned, 
we may see in the preoccupation of Japan with 
the Asiatic mainland an intimation that she is 
less likely than ever to come into collision with 
us, either in the Philippines, in Hawaii, or 
on our own Pacific coast; but if the Japanese 
statesmen demand for their own country too 
large a share of the Chinese trade, if they try 
to shut in the face of the world the door we 
have declared should remain open, opportu- 
nities for diplomatic differences, at least, will 


certainly arise. > 


“JITNEYS.” 


LL of a sudden, ‘‘jitneys!’’—a new word 
A to match a new phenomenon. 

The word began to reach Eastern 
readers late in January. We read in Com- 
merce and Finance that the word ‘‘jitney’”’ 
comes from the slang of the street Arab, who 
has a name for every coin. A ‘‘meg’’ is a 
cent, a ‘‘ jit,’ or ‘‘ jitney,’’ is a nickel, a 
‘‘dimmo’’ a dime, and a ‘‘cute’’ a quarter. 
So jitney primarily means five cents. In cur- 
rent usage it means a motor car that travels a 
regular route, and that in competition with the 
street cars carries passengers for five cents. 

Jitneys have been a first- page topic in 
Western newspapers for some time. It seems 
that a Kansas City man went to Texas, and 
got back home on January 17th. The next 
day the Kansas City Star printed his report 
that in the Texas cities—Fort Worth, Dallas, 
Houston, Galveston, and others—motor cars 
were running in competition with the street 
ears. That seemed to Kansas City a good 
idea, and jitneys immediately appeared in the 
town. 

To start a jitney, all you have to do is to 
have a motor car, know how to run it, get a 
license to carry passengers, and have a route 
assigned you. On January 26th, there were 
115 jitneys running nimbly in Kansas City, 
and there were loud cries for more. In the 
rush hours big vans were running crowded in 
the longer routes. 

That gives an idea of the speed at which 
this interesting movement is going. It has 
spread up and down the Pacific coast. In San 
Francisco last month there were 300 jitneys, 
in the trans-bay cities 450, in Los Angeles 
1,050, in Portland, Oregon, 75, in Seattle 500. 
In those five centres there were altogether 
2,375; they were taking in $19,000 a day, and 
their number was increasing. 

San Francisco expects a large and prompt 
accession of two-story motor busses. The 
prediction is made that the jitneys, having 
demonstrated the ability of motor cars to beat 
street cars in their business, will presentl 
disappear, and the street cars with them, and 
be succeeded by motor express cars built espe- 
cially for city passenger traffic. 

That may be, but for the moment the jitneys 
have the field. Whether they can afford in the 
long run to do what they are doing at the 
rate they charge is still to be discovered; bu' 
for the moment they are doing it with a vim: 
doing it on ‘‘the coast,’’ in Texas, Missouri, 
Iowa, and elsewhere, and will be doing it, n° 
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doubt, everywhere in less time than it takes to 
count the days. 

The world seems to pattern more and more 
after the imagined world of Mr. H. G. Wells. 
Of course the motor car is still an infant, 
but an infant that is getting pretty well 
known. Its future-is unmeasured and im- 
measurable. In the use of motor busses our 
cities are far behind the cities of Europe, 
which have never taken so kindly to trolley 
cars as we have. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


ONGRESS.—During the week preceding 

February 17th, when this record closed, 
the government ship purchase bill continued 
to occupy the attention of Congress to the 
exclusion of all other business. When it ap- 
peared that the Senate was hopelessly dead- 
locked, through the help that the seven bolting 
Democrats gave to the Republicans, the House 
leaders took up the fight. On February 16th, 
by a vote of 215 to 121, the House passed 
the bill, in a modified form, as a rider to 
the Weeks bill for the use of spare cruisers and 
naval auxiliary vessels on certain commercial 
routes. This bill had already passed the 
Senate, but the addition of the rider sent it 
back to that body for concurrence. Mean- 
while, the Senate took up a closure rule for 
discussion. At one time during the week 
there were fifty-four hours of uninterrupted 
debate, the longest continuous session in the 
history of the Senate. A general feeling that 
a special session would be unavoidable pre- 
vailed in Washington. 

® 


ATIONAL FORESTS.— The National 

Forest Reservation Commission has ap- 
proved the additional purchase of 35,370 acres 
in the White Mountains and the Southern 
Appalachian region. 


AMOAN HURRICANE. —A great hurri- 

cane, accompanied by an earthquake and 
a tidal wave, swept the Manua Islands in 
American Samoa on February 10th. It wiped 
out entire villages, destroyed crops, and dam- 
aged shipping. The United States gunboat 
Princeton hurried to the relief of the three 
thousand inhabitants whom the storm left des- 
titute. ——On the same day a furious storm did 
nearly $1,000,000 damage to the Panama Canal 
breakwater at Colon. 

& 


EXICO.—On February 11th, General 
Carranza ordered José Caro, the Span- 
ish minister, to leave Mexico, on the ground 
that he had aided Spanish subjects who were 
friendly to Villa. The United States govern- 
ment offered the minister an asylum on a naval 
vessel, but he went to Havana on a Spanish 
steamer. Carranza also expelled the Belgian 
minister. Other diplomats in Mexico City 
had authority from their governments to use 
their discretion about leaving the country. — 
President Wilson sent Duval West, a former 
United States district attorney at San Antonio, 
Texas, to Mexico as his personal representa- 
tive. ——Villa led his forces against Guadala- 
jara on February 10th, according to El Paso, 
Texas, dispatches, but was repulsed. Gen. 
Miguel Dieguez has held the city since his 
defeat of General Angeles in December. It is 
the second largest city in Mexico. ——It is said 
that fully twenty thousand Carranza troops are 
in the country round Tampico, and the capture 
of the city by Villa appears to be remote. 
& 


APAN AND CHINA.—A dispatch from 
Peking thus summarizes the heavy demands 
that Japan makes on China: China must 
transfer to Japan all the German rights in 
Shantung, must give important railway con- 
cessions, must not cede any coast land or island 
to any other power than Japan, must employ 
Japanese in certain high government positions, 
must buy at least half its arms and ammuni- 
tions of Japan, must not employ other foreign- 
ers than Japanese in its own arsenals, must 
allow immigration, settlement and land own- 
ership in both Mongolia and Manchuria, must 
allow Japan the privilege of establishing 
schools, hospitals, and missions, and must not 
call on any other nation than Japan to help 
preserve its integrity. The English news- 
papers in the Far East suggest that by these 
demands Japan is breaking its British alliance. 
& 
ECENT DEATHS.—At Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, Mrs. Alexander Van Alstyne, 
known as Fanny Crosby, the blind hymn 
writer, aged 95.—At Berlin, Germany, James 
Creelman, the famous war correspondent, aged 
35.—At Amesbury, Massachusetts, Samuel T. 
Pickard, biographer and literary executor of 
Whittier, aged 87.—At Boston, Massachusetts, 
Rev. George Washburn, LL. D., former presi- 
lent of Robert College, Turkey, aged 82. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR 
(From February 10th to February 17th.) 


The news from the long battle fronts took 
second place to the diplomatic developments in 
which the United States had a direct part. 


All Europe showed a keen interest in the note 
that our government sent to Berlin in regard 
to the proclamation of a war zone round the 
British Isles after February 18th, and in the 
note to London about the use of neutral flags 
by belligerent ships. Italy and Holland sent 
notes in tone like those sent by the United 
States. The German Emperor asked Ambas- 
sador Gerard to confer with him on the battle 
front in East Prussia—an evidence of the high 
importance that Germany attached to the 
American protest. Germany, in its prelimi- 
nary reply, made plain its determination to 
carry out its submarine warfare against British 
shipping, and to sow mines in the waters round 
Great Britain, unless Great Britain agreed to 
permit the free passage of foodstuffs for the 
use of noncombatants in Germany. For justi- 
fication, it pointed out that Great Britain has 
armed merchantmen to attack submarines and 
other German war craft. In a speech in the 
House of Commons, Winston Spencer Church- 
ill, First Lord of the Admiralty, expressed the 
belief that Germany is beginning to feel the 
economic pressure that the British navy exerts, 
and declared that the navy will increase this 
pressure, rather than lessen it. The British 
government announced that if the cargo of the 
American ship Wilhelmina, detained at Fal- 
mouth on its voyage to Germany, should be 
diverted to the relief of distress in Belgium, it 
would allow the ship to proceed; otherwise, 
the case would go before a prize court. 

The most important military development 
of the week was the general retirement of the 
Russians in East Prussia, in the face of the 
reinforced German army that General von 
Hindenburg led with dash and _ brilliancy. 
The movement was in keeping with the prog- 
ress of the war for months along the whole 
eastern front, from the Baltic to the Carpa- 
thians; each contestant is strong near its base, 
but loses strength as it gains ground. Berlin 
regarded it as a great victory, and claimed 
the capture of many thousand prisoners in the 
Masurian Lake region, the scene of Russia’s 
severe defeat earlier in the war. Petrograd 
reported that the Russians were making a 
stand near Lyck, and explained that they 
would soon be on the offensive again—certainly 
as soon as pressure in other quarters called for 
a shifting of the German forces. 

In Bukowina there was also a Russian 
retreat, but the Austrians were unable to clear 
the region of the Russians or to force them to 
evacuate Czernowitz, the capital, or Lemberg. 
The battle continued to rage doubtfully in the 
deep snow of the Carpathian passes. There 
were no changes of importance along the 
southern bank of the Vistula, where the 
German forces have been operating against 
Warsaw. Farther east, the Albanians, insti- 
gated by the Young Turks, came to the assist- 
ance of Austria, and made raids across their 
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frontier into Servia, but it was not expected 
that they would cause Servia serious embar- 
rassment. 

On February 12th, a flock of thirty-four 
British naval aéroplanes made a spectacular 
raid on Bruges, Zeebrugge, Ostend, and Blank- 
enberghe, German bases in Belgium, in order 
to drop bombs on shipping, gun positions, 
railway stations, and bases for submarines. 
The damage, which was thought to be exten- 
sive, could not be determined in detail. Only 
two machines suffered damage, and all of the 
pilots returned safely. Flight Commander 
Claude Grahame-White, who has written for 
The Companion an article that will appear 
next week, fell into the sea off Nieuport, under 
the German fire, but was picked up by a French 
vessel. There was a similar raid February 
16th, by forty English and French aircraft, 
and more are certain to follow. 

Another picturesque incident in the western 
theatre of war was the fighting on skis in the 
Vosges. There were engagements of a furious 
nature in the Argonne,—thought to indicate a 
German plan to invest Verdun in the spring, 
—and many minor attacks and counter attacks 
here and there; but on the whole, the western 
battle lines remain much as they were when 
winter began. St. Mihiel, on the Meuse, long 
held by the Germans, suffered from the fire of 
the heavier guns that the French have brought 
up, and Reims was again the object of a 
German bombardment. 

In answer to a question in the House of 
Commons, the British government said that it 
had three million men under arms, exclusive 
of troops in India, and that up to February 4th 
| the British losses in killed, wounded, and miss- 
, ing had been 104,000. This shows the des- 
| perate nature of the fighting during the past 
| Six months along the extreme western battle 





fo for this loss is about one-fifth of the | 


British troops said to have been engaged there. 
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“Some folks build for wealth or fame, 
And some for lofty station. 
But one wise rule, for all the same, 
Is: Build a sure foundation.” 


That’s what you do when you build 
up health and strength by good food and 
sensible eating. And that is why you 
ought to get the regular benefit of 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


This is not merely a tempting dinner- 
course or a dainty feature for the formal 
luncheon. No. It is a wholesome and 
nourishing food in itself. It is good for 
anybody at any time. And it fits exactly 
into all sorts vf every-day occasions. 


The regular mid-day meal—no matter 
what you call it; the children’s luncheon; 
the family supper—they all become more 
appetizing and more nutritious by the ad- 
dition of this delightful Campbell “kind.” 


That’s the kind of foundation to build 
on every day. Why not begin today ? 


21 kinds 10c a can 
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Asparagus Clam Chowder Pea 

Beef Consommé Pepper Pot 
Bouillon Julienne Printanier 

Celery Mock Turtle Tomato 

Chicken Mulligatawny Tomato-Okra 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mutton Vegetable 

Clam Bouillon Ox Tail Vermicelli-Tomato 
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CALITTLE COAT andBONNET 
BOG ByCFBohns OOK 


ADY dear, I’ve come to give you 
(Will you look and see?) 

Just a coat and little bonnet, 
Dear, so dear to me. 

I am poor, can give no riches, 
But to part 

With this little coat and bonnet 
Breaks my heart. 


See the stitches love set in them! 
Beads of prayer, to me, 

For the man who used to wear them 
Toddled at my knee. 

Forth he fared to fight life’s battle, 
Courage high. 

What befell him? He is missing. 
Here am I— 


Watching, waiting, praying for him— 
Still he seems to me 

Just the babe in coat and bonnet 
That he used to be. 

He is scarred and battle weary, 
Lost, may be; 

But each night I seem to have him 
Safe with me. 


Battle fields across the ocean! 
I can see them all; 
See the wounded, lost, defeated, 
Hear them ery and call. 
Every man, a mother’s baby 
Just like mine, 
Breaks a heart when he has fallen 
On the line. 


Lady! Take the faded bonnet, 
Take the wee coat, too, 
And the prayers I’m sending with 
them 
Far across the biue; 
Prayers for all the sons of mothers 
(Theirs and mine). 
They’re fighting there—they’re fighting 
here— 
On the line. 


&® 


A CREST OR A TOOL? 


CERTAIN family has as its crest a 
hammer, raised by a muscular arm. 
They have had the crest placed on all 
their possessions. It is etched into 
their table glass; it is emblazoned on 
the doors of their carriages and auto- 
mobiles; it is stamped on their silverware and 
embossed on their note paper. 

The device was originally used because the 
founder of the family was a very clever carpenter 
who had three sons, all, like himself, clever 
carpenters. Together, they built many of the 
houses in a very important town, and in doing so 
laid the foundation of a very large fortune. Their 
work was beautiful and enduring. Much of it 
still stands. The third generation became exten- 
sive landholders, and to-day the family is independ- 
ently rich. 

But the hammer, as a tool, has quite passed 
out of use in the family; even the male members 
cannot use a hammer without considerable danger 
to their thumbs. 

The story of the crest is not unlike the story of 
another crest that serves a much larger family. 
That larger family uses the cross as its crest. 
It sets the cross high upon its churches, and it 
uses the cross to decorate their interiors. Often 
its women wear crosses hung from their necks as 
ornaments. Throughout Christendom, wherever 
you go, you will see the cross used as a crest. So 
used, it does good. Even as a crest, the cross is 
always a rebuke to ease and self-seeking; but in 
the beginning the cross was not acrest. It was a 














tool. It was the tool with which Christ did His 
work. With the cross He bore the burdens of 
others. With the cross He suffered for the sins of 


the world. With the cross He builds His kingdom 
—a kingdom of sacrifice and love. 

There are six different places in the recorded 
sayings of Christ wheré He says this, or substan- 
tially this: 

“If any man would be my disciple, let him take 
up his cross and follow after me.” 

The cross is accepted as the sign or crest of the 
family of Christian believers, but the Christian 
must not forget to use the cross asa tool. Only so 
will the kingdom come in the end. 


THE HOPE CHEST. 


T was a lovely afternoon for a long, old- 
fashioned talk. Winifred surrendered 
her dripping umbrella and raincoat to 
Hester, drew a piece of work from her 
bag, and settled down with a sigh of 
utter content. 

“Tt’s worth all the resolution it needed to start 
out,” she declared. ‘At last we can have a real 
afternoon together without a hundred interrup- 
tions. I mean to initial three whole towels for my 
hope chest. Do you like this new monogram?” 

“It’s a beauty,” Hester agreed. “Now tell me 
every single thing you’ve been doing for the past 
two months.”’ 

Winifred began the recital with alacrity. She 
told of parties, engagements and suspected en- 
gagements, weddings past and future. Suddenly 
she stopped short. 

“Do they ever seem foolish to you?” she asked 
abruptly. 

“Does what seem foolish?” Hester replied. 

“Hope chests. I’m thinking of Marie Parker’s 
broken engagement. How can she bear to look at 
that chest full of lovely things now? And maybe — 
who knows whether you’ll ever marry, anyway? 
Sometimes I think—oh, I don’t know. I don’t 
know what to think about it. Have you ever felt 
that way?” 

“Not exactly,” replied Hester. “Only somehow 
it seems too bad to be storing up things for your- 
self when after all you don’t know, and the things 
could be giving so much happiness —”’ 

Winifred was already in Hester’s closet, tugging 
at a small chest. 

“You needn’t try to hold me back, Hester. I’ve 
been wondering over some things for two years 
past, and now I mean to know. Hester, where 
are those beautiful hemstitched sheets?” 

Hester stood silent, half-laughing, half-confused. 

“Oh, I see through things now. I wondered at 
the time where little Maggie Denver got such 
beauties! And your napkins and towels, and that 

















exquisite crocheted lace. Hester, you’ve given 
them all away—every single one.” 

“You see,’”’ Hester said, “it is so much more fun 
to keep a love chest than a hope chest. It is full 
of the dearest memories, Winnie.” 

Winifred closed the lid softly. 

“That’s just like you, Hester Alvord!” she cried, 
impatient and tender together. “And the worst 
of it is that I have more than a suspicion that 
you’re right!” 

® & 


THE SULTAN’S HOLY RAILWAY. 


FEW years ago the Sultan caused a sensa- 
A tion in the Mohammedan world by announc- 
ing that he would build a holy railway to 
Mecea in order that the pilgrimage to the shrine 
of the Prophet, which every Moslem desires to 
make at least once in his life, might be made in 
safety and comfort. There should be no more of 
the toils, fatigues, and dangers of the caravan 
routes through the hot, Bedouin-infested Arabian 
Desert. Heretofore no small proportion of pil- 
grims had been waylaid, robbed, and perhaps 
killed by those turbaned highwaymen; it was the 
Sultan’s ambition to make the path secure for 
the faithful. 

The project met with favor among the followers 
of Islam. They contributed generously to carry 
out the Sultan’s plan, and contrary to the usual 
experience with Turkish officials, the money they 
subscribed was honestly spent on an excellent 
railway, which was, moreover, built with business- 
like promptness and efficiency. How that hap- 
pened, and why English observers have come to 
the conclusion that the religious motive was not 
the only one that led to the building of the road, 
these extracts from an article in Navy and Army 
will show. 

“At the time the significance of the railway was 
not realized by those outside. It was a railway 
built by Mohammedans for Mohammedans, and 
that sufficed for the world at large. Damascus 
was selected as the northern terminus, and the 
other end of the line was to rest somewhere on 
the Red Sea—preferably at Jedda. The engineer 
in chief was to find the route between these two 
termini, and was only enjoined to see that it 
passed through the birthplace and shrine of the 
Prophet. Economic considerations were ignored. 
A railway one thousand miles long was built ata 
cost of several millions pounds sterling, in com- 
plete disregard of everything generally regarded 
as essential in railway planning. 

“When it came to building the road, no tenders 
were invited. The undertaking was handed over 
to the Germans. An accomplished engineer was 
sent from the Fatherland to supervise the whole 
operation, to plan the route and to build the road. 
The route he chose is worth noticing. 

“Damascus was connected with the road that 
extended north to Aleppo, whence in due season a 
line was to be laid to connect with the Bagdad 
Railway that leads by way of Konia to Scutari 
and Constantinople. 

“An outlet to the Palestine coast was offered at 
Beirut, but a superior and independent water ter- 
minus was subsequently established at Haifa. 
The railway is carried almost due east from this 
point through most difficult country to Deraa, 
where it joins the main road south of Damascus. 

“Anyone would have supposed that in traversing 
Palestine the German engineer would have car- 
ried the line through points of interest, such as 
Jerusalem, so as to benefit from the heavy tourist 
traffic. But he did not do so. He laid the route 
through a most sterile region east of the river 
Jordan. 

“The road is built substantially. The perma- 
nent way is solid, the sleepers are of steel, and 
the rails are of the heaviest weight. The bridges 
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A STATION OF THE HEJAZ RAILWAY. 


are of massive masonry. At various stations there 
are elaborate systems of sidings, which are not 
needed for any purposes of peaceful traffic, but 
which would be useful for troop trains. The sta- 
tion buildings are of masonry throughout, and 
could easily be made defensible from a military 
point of view. At certain stations there are strong 
blockhouses as well.” 

The Holy or Hejaz Railway is built, in short, on 
military and not on commercial or economic prin- 
ciples. It links up with the railway system that 
Germans have built through Asia Minor and 
Mesopotamia, and through that system with the 
European railways at Scutari. It passes conven- 
iently near the borders of Egypt, and its termi- 
nus on the Red Sea is opposite Port Sudan, which 
is the nearest port to Khartum. Over its tracks 
Turkish soldiers, and those of other nationalities 
if opportunity offers, can pass to the invasion of 
Egypt. It is impossible to ignore the fact that 
we have here a splendidly built military railway, 
and we cannot help asking, Is the Holy Railway 
to Mecca also meant to be the German highroad 
to Egypt? 

* 


AN EXTINCT TRADE. 


MONG the old domestic trades that the great 
factory has made unprofitable is that of the 
hatter. The old-time hatter usually made 

wool hats, but occasionally he made a beaver to 
order. With an equipment that cost very little, 
he could turn the raw wool or fur into a hat that 
looked fairly well—and that “lasted forever.” 

The tools of his trade were two open kettles, a 
shrinking board and a rolling pin, a chopping knife 
and a fur trimmer, balances, hat blocks, and a 
hatter’s bow. 

After he had washed and weighed the wool, a 
half pound to a hat, he chopped it very fine, and 
“cut” it again and again with the bowstring. The 
bow was a light, round piece of wood two inches 
thick with pieces fastened at the ends, to which 
the catgut string was attached, so that it crudely 
resembled a huge fiddle bow. A rope was tiea to 
the balancing point of the bow and passed up over 
a joist, so that the bow swung over the cutting 
table like the sword of Damocles. 

When the chopped wool lay ready on the table 
under the bow, the hatter would grasp the bow as 
if he were about to discharge an arrow, and give 
it a rocking motion. Then, with a wooden pin 
much like those our grandmothers used to turn 
their spinning wheels, he twanged the catgut 





string loudly, and at the same time let it strike the 
pile of wool. That process, several times repeated, 
made the wool as light and fluffy as down. 

Next he took enough wool to make one hat, and 
divided and shaped it into two triangular masses, 
which were called patterns. These patterns he 
placed carefully one over the other, heated them 
steaming hot, and by deft manipulation worked 
the edges together into a seamless weld. The hat 
was then alternately dipped in warm water and 
rolled to shrink it, almost exactly as a woman 
rolls dough. That process made it a finished 
“bonnet,” and the hatter set it out to dry. It 
looked very much like a miniature tent. When 
the bonnets were dry, the workman fitted them 
on the blocks for shaping and dyeing. The hats 
were boiled several hours in a dye of logwood and 
sumac, dressed with pumice, and carefully ironed. 
Then they were ready for sale. A good hatter 
could make twelve hats in a week. 
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READY FOR ALL EMERGENCIES. 








Boy Scout—You can cross by this bridge, sir. It will 
save you a long walk round. 

Stout Gentleman—Thank you, my boy; I’m afraid it 
wouldn’t bear me. 

Boy Scout—That’s all right, sir. We have first aid 
and ambulance on the other side!—Punch. 
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MR. PEASLEE’S JUDGMENT. 


R. Hyne shaded his eyes with his hand, the 
M better to watch a gaunt white horse, which 
laboriously drew a wagon laden with two 
barrels along the dusty road. The driver was 
humped moodily upon the seat. 

“Ain’t that Nathan Turner haulin’ water from 
Hemlock spring?” he demanded in surprise. 

Mr. Peaslee nodded his head contentedly, and 
Mr. Hyne sat back helplessly in his chair. 

“There ain’t any drought,” he said. ‘Besides, 
Nate Turner always bragged that he had a well 
that never failed him.” 

“Sometimes,” remarked Mr. Peaslee, with seem- 
ing irrelevance, ‘‘you can see the workin’ of a 
judgment so plain it’ll almost scare you.” 

Mr. Hyne’s look became that of patient endur- 
ance. “I s’pose when you think fit, Caleb,” he 
said, “‘you’ll tell me what you mean.” 

Mr. Peaslee lost no time in doing so. “Nate 
Turner has bragged over that well of his,” he said, 
“jest as he’s bragged over other things that 
wa’n’t reely his to brag about, seein’ they come 
to him through no wit or foresight of his own— 
like that big farm his father left him, and the 
health Providence has suffered him to have. 

*“‘When Old Man Turner died and left that farm 
to Nate,’”’ Caleb went on, ‘‘Dexter Mason and his 
wife had been livin’ in their little house jest up the 
hill for more’n forty years. They always got 
water out of the Turner well, not havin’ any well 
of their own, and no place to dig oné, ’count of the 
farm bein’ so ledgy. The only vein of water under 
the hill comes out down in the holler where the 
Turner well was. 

‘‘Well, one mornin’ after Old Man Turner died, 
Dexter hobbled down to the well with his water 
pail, and he found Nate there, nailin’ up a sign 
that said, ‘No Trespassin’.’ Dexter didn’t reelize 
what it meant; so he asked Nate what it meant, 
and who’d been trespassin’. 

“Nate let his spite out all in a bunch. ‘Well,’ 
he says, ‘you have, for one, and there’s others 
that’s runnin’ to my well all the time, bein’ too 
shiftless and lazy to dig a well of their own, but 
it’s goin’ to stop,’ he says. ‘You take that pail and 
get out of here, and don’t you come here agin 
after water.’ So Dexter, not wantin’ any trouble, 
took his pail and crippled back up the hill. 

“Well, Dexter, being close-mouthed, said 
nothin’ about it, but took to luggin’ water, a pail- 
ful at a time, from the Hemlock spring—and that’s 
near a half a mile from his place. But he’s gettin’ 
along in years, and has rheumatiz, and fust 
thing he knew he was flat on his back. Mis’ Mason 
had to come over to my house after water to do 
the housework with, and my wife got the whole 
story out of her. 

“Well, it made me mad; so I noised it round 
what Nate had done, and we agreed to dig a well 
for Dexter, down there on the line next to Nate’s. 
As many as forty men came, with spades and 
pickaxes, ready to go to work. You was off to 
the state fair that week, Hyne. 

‘Well, forty men can move a pile of dirt in a 
day, and by night we’d got down fur ’nough so it 
was beginnin’ to be damp diggin’. All day Nate 
kep’ watch of us, but he never said a word. But 
I watched him pump water, and along to’rds night 
I thought he had to pump a little longer and 
harder to get a pailful than he didin the mornin’. 

“The next mornin’ we hadn’t gone down more’n 
three feet before the water come in with a rush. 
By workin’ hard we plugged it, and got the well 
stoned up to where the vein come in before Nate 
come down after his first turn of water for the day. 

“He come down without a look or a word for 
us, and hung his pail on the spout and started to 
pump, and the first stroke he made I snickered 
right out at the look that come over his face. I 
e’d see he was mad. He started right over to 
where we was, his face gettin’ redder all the time 
and his fists a-wavin’. 

““*Who’s been meddlin’ with my pump?’ he 
hollered. ‘If it’s got so a man can’t leave a pump 
outdoors overnight without having it stove up, I’m 
goin’ to see what the law’ll do ’bout it!’ 

“IT took it on myself to answer, and I says, 
‘There ain’t nobody been near your pump, since 
you stuck up that sign there, warnin’ folks away. 
I guess the pump’s all right,’ s’I, ‘but mebbe 
there’s some trouble with your well.’ 

“He turned without a word and went over to his 
well and yanked up two-three planks offen the 
curbin’ and poked his head down. When he riz 
up he was the maddest man I ever saw try to talk! 
All he could do was to wave his arms and sputter. 
After he’d run on a spell about having us in court, 





and had hollered so much he could hardly croak, 
William Leavens spoke up and says: 

“ Why,’ he says, ‘I can’t think of anything I’d 
like better than to be took up for this! I'd like to 
be tried before a Penobscot County jury for helpin’ 
a neighbor out when he was laid out in bed with 
the rheumatiz. I can see jest how quick they’d 
give me all the law allows, especially when such a 
public-spirited citizen as you brought the action! 
Now get out ’fore we chuck you down in that dry 
well of yourn and board you in!’ 

“And that,” concluded Caleb, placidly, “was 
jest what had happened. Nate’s well, that had 
never failed as long as it was free to all, had gone 
dry when he tried to keep it all for himself. We'd 
cut the vein before it got to Nate’s well, and the 
water ran into Dexter’s well instead of Nate’s. 
And so Nate’s haulin’ water from the Hemlock 
spring instead of Dexter, that’s all.” 


® & 


BELEAGUERED. 


N the days when Ohio was still on the frontier 
I there came to the shores of Lake Erie a Welsh 

boy, sixteen years old, who hired himself out 
as a laborer for $2 a month and his board and 
lodging. He was hired by a farmer who lived on 
the banks of the Grand River in what is to-day 
Ashtabula County, and there he helped to cut down 
the forest trees, to grub out stumps, build rail 
fences, wield the cant hook beside the expert 
lumbermen, and hoe in the little potato patch 
among the stumps. 

In January a thaw came that made the peaceful 
Grand a raging torrent, and that filled the roads 
with deep slush. Seven miles down the river 
there was a blacksmith shop, and at the shop were 
two axes being sharpened. One day, about noon, 
Evan, for that was the boy’s name, started on foot 
to get the axes. 

The log bridge across the river was swept away, 
but halfway to the shop he came on a great ice 
bridge, beneath which the Grand foamed and 
boiled. Evan picked his way across the ice jam, 
and before long reached the shop. The axes were 
not ready until afternoon; when they were done, 
Evan began his homeward journey. 

Before he had gone halfway dusk fell, and as 
he was passing a dense “windfall’’ two wolves 
glided across his path. They made no attempt 
to molest him, and Evan hurried on in the hope 
that they would pay no attention to him; but in 
a few moments he heard long moaning howls, 
followed by answering howls from different direc- 
tions. He broke into a run, hoping to reach the 
river before he should be attacked. Just as he 
set foot on the ice bridge the howls ceased. 

Evan did not let that deceive him. Wolves howl 
to gather their fellows about them; when the pack 
is formed, they attack in grim silence. 

Already in the gloomy woods on both sides of the 
river shadowy forms skulked about, and it would 
not be long before they would venture out on the 
ice to attack him. Evan unslung one of the axe 
blades, and using the stout staff he carried as a 
helve, prepared to put up a stout resistance. 

In the upheaved mass of ice there were two 
cakes that arched over to form a rather roomy 
cave, open only infront. Into this Evan retreated, 
and began to break off fragments of ice to form 
a barricade before it. The wolves charged on the 
little fort before it was completed, but they were 
suspicious, and contented themselves with snarl- 
ing until the damp ice had frozen together firmly 
enough to baffle them. 

Within this shelter Evan found himself in serious 
danger of frostbite. He had to keep pounding his 
hands and feet, and slapping his body to keep the 
blood in circulation. Through the chinks he 
counted sixteen gaunt wolves. After a little, one 
wolf found a crevice large enough to admit its head. 
One blow of the axe settled its fate. A second wolf 
thrust its head in, and Evan gave it also a 
deathblow. 

Later, one of the smaller wolves actually crawled 
through the opening, but the axe brought it low 
before it could leap. The boy found the warm 
carcass of the wolf a welcome protection for his 
freezing feet. 

Thus the attack and defense continued. Toward 
morning there was a sudden sharp cracking of 
the ice as the bridge began to settle. At that the 
wolves took flight. The ice repeatedly cracked 
until Evan, beginning to fear for his own safety, 
cut his way out of his friendly fort. Daylight had 
come, and with his axes he trudged homeward for 
a hot breakfast. 

Most persons believe that a dead wolf is in- 
stantly devoured by his fellows; but when Evan 
returned to the scene of his battle, he found six 
wolves dead upon the ice. He skinned the 
animals and got $150 for the pelts. 


* & 


A DEMOCRATIC ARMY. 


O illustrate the democratic spirit that pre- 
vails in the British volunteer army, this story 
is told in Punch. 

A company of the sportsmen’s regiment was 
being drilled at New Forest. The sergeant, an 
elderly stableman, said to one of the young re- 
cruits, who happened to be the brother of an ear!: 

“Head up, Montaig!” (So he pronounced the 
name.) “Head up, chest out, shoulders back!” 

“*My name isn’t Montaig—it’s Monta-gue,” said 
the young man. 

“Very good, Monta-gue,” said the sergeant. 
“For speaking up like that you can just do four 
days’ fati-gue.”’ 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Barnacle; barbarian; barecarole; bargain; 
barrack; barbican; barbel; barley; barter; ba- 
rouche ; barbecue ; baritone; baron; barrel; bar- 
ren; barrow; barrier; barometer; barge; barb; 
bark; barn; bard. 

2. 1. Hush, rush, mush, tush, push, bush, gush, 
lush. 11. Right, tight, bight, light, night, sight, 
fight, might. 111. Lore, core, pore, gore, sore, fore, 
bore, tore, wore, Nore. 1v. Gash, hash, lash, sash, 
dash, cash, mash, rash, wash. 

3. 1. ‘Friendship is the perfection of love.” 0. 
“A gift long waited for is sold, not given.” 

4. Hay, heath, den, cat, tide, fin, din—“‘They that 
hide can find.” 

5. Pan, pain; Leon, lemon; vies, vices; spin, 
Spain; chat, cheat. 

6. I. Mark. wu. John. 

7. 1. Absence of occupation is not rest; 

A mind quite vacant is a mind distressed. 

As through an ill thatched roof 

The pe ning rains descend, 

So an unthinking mind 


Il. 


The stormy passions rend. 
8. River. 
9. Toil, oil; twine, wine; tape, ape; trip, rip; 
terror, error; mortal, moral; twitch, witch. 
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“GATHER AT THE SKATING GROUND.” 


IN THE 


ine ON’T go far, Law- 
D rence! It will soon 
be dinner time!’ 

_, called Mrs. Evans from the 


doorway. 
‘*All right, mother! Just 
tae) Over to the edge of the! 





woods |’? answered Lawrence, 
who sat on his sled in the yard, strapping on 
his snowshoes. 

The snowshoes and an Indian suit had been 
a gift at Christmas, and two months of owner- 
ship had not dulled the pleasure of Lawrence 
in their use. 


At the edge of the woods Lawrence saw little | 


tracks in the snow. He felt sure they were rab- 
bit tracks. He left the open field and pressed 
on into the woods. He had gone only two or 
three rods when he heard a queer little sound 
ahead that made him stop short beside a big 
hemlock. A red squirrel ran across the snow 


from one tree to another, chattering as it went. | 


I 


**Don’t scold that way!’’ called out Law- 
rence. ‘‘I’m a friend of yours!’’ 

At the sound of his voice there was a slight 
movement of a small bush near the beech up 
which the squirrel had run, and looking closely, 
Lawrence saw a rabbit there, almost as white 
as the snow itself. It did not seem so frightened 
as the squirrel had been, but peered at him | 
with friendly pink eyes. 

When he tried to get nearer, however, the 
rabbit turned quickly and hopped away into | 
the woods. Lawrence followed as fast as he 
could, but he made slower progress than in 
the open field and soon the rabbit was lost to | 
sight. Still Lawrence followed the tracks on 
and on, and other tracks that he found; and 
that is how he forgot his promise to go only 
to the edge of the woods and to get home 
before dinner time. 

He was deep in the heart of the forest, when 
he suddenly remembered his promise to his 
mother. He could no longer see the open field 
—only leafless maples, beeches, and oaks on all 
sides, with a few evergreen trees scattered here | 
and there; but he had no fear of being lost, 
for he could follow his own tracks back home. 
As he turned, with a lingering look in all 
directions for another squirrel or rabbit, he 
heard a faint ery behind him. It came from 
the deeper woods. 

‘*Help! Help!’’ the voice called. 

For a moment Lawrence felt an impulse of 
fear; but he quickly reasoned it away. No one 
who needed help would be likely to harm 
him, and it was plainly his duty to answer 
the summons. As fast as he could on his 
snowshoes he hastened in the direction of the 
call—over a pine-covered hill, across a frozen 
brook, and through alder bushes that scratched 
his face and tripped his feet. Twice he heard 
the ery repeated. ‘‘Help! Help!’’ 

It was plainer now, and Lawrence raised 
his voice and shouted ‘‘Hello! I’m coming!’’ 
as loudly as he could. 

A moment later he saw a small building 
through the trees. It was not much more than 
a rude shelter, for one side was open. AS 
Lawrence came nearer, he saw a man sitting 
on a log inside the shelter, leaning against the 
wall. It was John Hunting, a neighbor whom 
he knew well. 

‘*Glad to see you, Lawrence!’’ called out Mr. 
Hunting cheerily. ‘‘I’m in a little trouble.’’ 

‘‘What has happened?’’ cried Lawrence, 
puffing hard, for it is not easy work to hurry 

m snowshoes. 

‘*l’ve hurt my foot so that I cannot stand 
mit. Itis almost time to tap the maples here, 
and I came out to the sap house this morning 
0 get things ready. One of the big kettles 
fell on my foot and ankle. ’’ 

‘*What can I do?’’ eagerly asked Lawrence. 

‘*Just keep on to the village road, and get 
‘ome one to come and take me home. The 
road is not far away.’’ 

So Lawrence hurried on down the old wood 
road that led from the sap house to the main 
highway, a quarter of a mile beyond. Once 
in the highway, he took off his snowshoes and 


MARCH WOODS. 


By JOHN CLAIR MINOT. 


ran toward the village with what breath and 
strength he had left. On the way he met 
another neighbor driving home in his pung. 
To him Lawrence breathlessly told his story, 
and together they went back to the sap house. 
With the help of the man, Mr. Hunting was 
able to get into the pung, and off they sped 
toward his home. 

That is how it came about that Lawrence 
did not get home to dinner until well into the 
afternoon, but when his mother heard his story 
she did not scold him for following the rabbit 
and the squirrel into the woods. Mr. Hunting 
was soon able to be out again, and Lawrence 
went with him every day to help carry the sap 
buckets and boil down the syrup into luscious 
maple sugar. 


e & 


THE BUILDERS. 
By ALICE G. ALBEE. 


N a beautiful wood, still and cool, there 
flowed a little stream; it was a slow little 
stream that scarcely moved between the 
mossy banks that sheltered it. To this stream 
there came one night a family seeking a place 
to build a new home, for the old home had 





been destroyed. When the family saw the| family of busy beavers! Sonney and Bunker | sticks and mud. 





DRAWN By W. A. nae ema ‘ pe 
UPHIL 
By SARAH 


I WISH I HAD A BROTHER 
TO HAUL ME UP THE HILL; 








L AGAIN. 


A BROTHER STRONG AND WILLING, 
LIKE BESSIE’S BROTHER BILL. 


STRONG. 








Its doors opened out into the 


quiet stream, with the beautiful moon shining | slipped into the water to gather all the mud | water, and there was room inside for Father 
down upon it, they decided that it was just | they could carry in their little forepaws, while | and Mother Beaver and all the little beavers, 
the place for the new house. From the| the rest of the family cut down big trees and | and for auntie and uncle and their beaver 


branches of a great tree that stood near by | 
came the solemn voice of Mr. Owl. Heseemed | 
to say, ‘‘'T’wit-t’ wit-t’hoo!—I think so, too!’’ | 


little trees that stood beside the stream. They 
floated the trees into place, and Sonney and | 
Bunker filled the cracks with twigs and mud. 


| 
| 


boys. 
That was the way that the little carpenters 
built their house and their dam, and settled 


This happy family did not sleep until it was Soon, above the dam, a tiny lake began to | down to live happily in the great still forest. 


daytime, for night—when all the birds and | 
flowers are asleep—is the time that this family | 
like best to beawake. The father and mother, | 
with their four children, Wee-wee, Frisky, | 


| Tixie, and Bunker, and their aunt and uncle, | 
| with their two big boys, Waddles and Sonney, | 
| all wanted to begin the new house right away, | 


but first they must build a dam across the 
stream. 


form, and the beavers chose a place for their | 


house right in the middle of it. Night after 
night the little people hurried to and fro; they 
bit off small twigs with their sharp little teeth, 
or pounded down the mud with their paws; 
they worked every minute. 

At last, one night, the work was done, and | 
the beavers stopped to rest. From one bank 
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THE MAGIC GARDEN. 
By FRANCES M. FOX. 


ATE in the afternoon of a dull day when 
the sun did not shine, the children began 
It hap- 


& 


the game of the Magic Garden. 


|to another stretched the brand-new beaver | pened in this way: Laura looked out on the 


Before long the exact spot was chosen, and | dam, and in the very centre of the little lake | snowy back yard, and said, ‘‘I should like to 


everyone began to work. 


DRAWN BY 
Emity HALL CHAMBERLIN 
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WINTER FUN. 


Chargers mighty, 
Swift and flighty, 
On the snowy hills abound. 


Children dancing, 
Running, prancing, 
Gather at the skating ground. 


Shouting, laughing, 
Joking, chaffing, 
Faces, hands and feet aglow. 


Whistling, singing, 
Echoes ringing, 
All a-tingle, top to toe. 





By 


H. MARSTON ANDREWS. 


Boasting, bragging, 
Proud heads wagging. 
‘‘See my sled! How fast I go!” 


Swifter, faster, 
Courts disaster. 
“See! He’s dumped into the snow!” 


All a-tumble, 
Never grumble, 
Fun to fall into the snow. 


Slipping, sliding, 
Smoothly gliding, 
On our sleds we love to go. 


4 


‘said Laura, 


It was such a busy | rose their new house—a hollow mound of) have a fountain in our garden, in the middle 


of a bathing place for the birds. The bathing 
place ought to be round, and the water from 
the fountain should come down gently, like 
the rain. ’’ 

‘*Oh, I’d love it!’? exclaimed Mary Anna, 
‘‘and I’ll tell you what I should like. I should 
like bird houses in our garden. I should like 
to have one shaped like a Swiss chalet, and 
one shaped like a Japanese pagoda. ’’ 

‘*T should like to have some rosebushes,’’ 
‘‘with pink roses and white 
roses. ’’ 

‘*And,’? Mary Anna went on, ‘‘I should 
like a path between the rosebushes, so that we 
could walk up and down the path and smell 
the roses. ’’ 

‘*It is my turn!’’ announced Laura. ‘‘And 
I want little pumps beside the rosebushes, 
just like the big pump out on grandpa’s farm, 
so that children could pump, and pump, and 
pump, as long as they wished; and besides, 
that would be a good way to water the rose- 
bushes !?? 

The thought of so many pumps in a garden 
caused what Laura and Mary Anna enjoy 
most—a ‘‘laughing time. ’’ 

Before they were through playing the game, 
the garden was an enchanting place, where 
all kinds of flowers bloomed, and where the 
birds ate crumbs from their hands; it was a 
garden without caterpillars or bugs. There 
was a little summerhouse in it, and a treasure 
box of children’s books. There was even a 
little river flowing through the garden, on 
which floated tiny canoes that never tipped 
over. Once a great rhinoceros with a horn on 
his nose, stepped in; he belonged to Mary 
Anna; but Laura sent him tramping back to 
the jungle—and then there was another 
‘laughing time. ’’ 

Since that happy day the children have played 
the game of Magic Garden over and over, when- 
ever the days were dull and rainy and there 
seemed to be nothing else to do. 
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DED WIRES. 


“Pits all gone,” was 


GROUN 





the laconic explanation 

that Margaret Longley 
got when she took her auto- 
mobile to the garage to see 
why the electric starter would 
not work. 

“But I had the batteries 
charged only the other day!” 
she exclaimed. 

“It would be just the same if 
you had ’em charged every 
day,’? came the answer. 
“There’s a wire grounded in 
there somewhere, and the electricity leaks off. 
You hardly get any good out of it at all. When I 
find that leak the starter will be all right.” 

A little later Margaret was talking with a friend 
about a young girl they both knew. 

“They say she’s broken down with overwork at 
school,” said her friend, ‘‘but it isn’t that. She 
used up so much strength going out to parties 
every evening that she had none left for her really 
serious work.” 

Into Margaret’s mind flashed the remark of the 
automobile repair man. 

“It is evident,” she said, “that automobiles are 
not the only things that have 
grounded wires,” and she has- 





help in the staining process, but they are not so 
easily understood, and knowledge of them is not 
essential to the successful production of green 
carnations. 

® & 


A MIDDY BLOUSE. 


HE middy blouse, because it is at once com- | 
fortable, useful, and becoming, has made a | 


permanent place for itself in the feminine 
wardrobe. It is especially a garment for school- 
girls, and for young women to wear in outdoor 
sports, but it is also a comfortable garment for 
women to wear while they are doing housework. 


CHOOSING THE MATERIAL. 

Of the numerous materials used for middy 
blouses, linen- finished muslin and galatea are 
perhaps the most satisfactory, for, being cotton, 
they do not crush quickly, and therefore do not 
need such frequent laundering as some other 
materials. White blouses with a collar and cuffs 
of dark blue, red, or some other contrasting color, 
and with a tie or lacing to match, are always at- 
tractive; so also is a blouse made of khaki suiting 
or other colored material with a contrasting tie. 
For school or outdoor wear in winter, wool serge 
is both durable and pleasing in appearance. 

By following the directions that accompany the 








tened to relate the little parable 
of the morning for her friend’s 
benefit. 

Later, they went together into 
a bookstore where a young man 
whom they both knew came to 
wait upon them. They noticed 
with regret the worn, hardened 
look on his face. 

“Another grounded wire,” said 
Margaret’s friend, as they came 
away. “They say he has got in 
with a gay crowd of young fellows, 
and is going downhill as fast as 
he can. Springer’s won’t keep 
him much longer. What a pity 
that some good electrician can’t 
take him in hand!” 

The idea had taken possession 
of Margaret’s mind by that time, 
and as she went her way she 
found herself looking inyolunta- 
rily for grounded wires in the 
lives round her. 

She found them, alas! in plenty. 
The continual worrying that was 
sapping one woman’s vitality; 
the fits of temper that wasted a 
fine man’s strength and nerve 
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power; the constant novel read- 
ing that was weakening a girl’s 
mental vigor; the ceaseless ciga- 




















rette smoking that was under- 
mining her brother’s constitution ; 


the plain overeating that was ruining the health | 


of a man who knew better—those were only the 
beginning of the list. . 

Half the people she knew were complaining of 
being tired, or sick, or miserable in some way— 
complaining, in other words, that their batteries 
must be very poor because they got out of order 
so quickly. 

“The batteries are all right,” she longed to say 
to them. “God made the machine so that it is 
capable of storing up plenty of energy to keep 
you full of vitality for years to come. Look to the 
wires. You’ve grounded them somewhere, and 
the strength and energy you ought to have for 
your work are leaking away in a useless, pur- 
poseless stream. Look for the grounded wires!” 


A Chaik-Line ‘‘Stunt.’’—As a “stunt” for a 
party, mark a straight line on the floor with chalk 
or white string, and ask the person who owes a 
forfeit to walk along the line, placing the feet one 
in front of the other, heel and toe, and all the 
while looking fixedly at them through the large 
end of opera or field glasses. The stunt has the 
unusual quality of being as amusing to the one 
who is paying the forfeit as it is to those who are 
only looking on. 

Day 


& 


THE SECRET OF GREEN 
CARNATIONS. 
Bons year before Saint Patrick’s Day the 


florists prepare for market a large supply of | 


green carnations. It can hardly be claimed 
that this unusual coloring is an improvement over 
that given by nature, but since it has a good deal 
of popularity, it is interesting to know how it is 
produced. ° 

Green carnations are not the result of plant 
breeding; they are white blossoms stained green 
by a process so simple that anyone can carry it 
out for herself. 

It is essential that the dye be of such a chemical 
nature that it will not injure the living tissues of 
the plant, and yet be soluble in water and in the 
juices of the plant. The cheapest dye prepared 
for Easter eggs meets all the conditions. When 
it is to be used for staining eggs the powder is 
sometimes dissolved in weak vinegar, but when it 
is intended for flowers it should be dissolved in 
fresh water. 

In coloring carnations the florist takes advan- 
tage of the fact that the stem of the flower is full 
of a multitude of very small tubes, or “‘wood ves- 
sels,” which conduct the sap up the stem, and con- 
nect with the veins of the leaves and petals. The 
cut flowers stand in the dye until the petals have 
taken on the desired tint. After the coloring has 
been completed the flowers are put into fresh 
water. 

There are several forces working to cause the sap 
to rise, some of which are familiar to all of us. 
One of them is capillarity. We see it at work in 
the lamp wick. As the mutual attraction between 
the sides of the minute, irregular pores of the 
wick and the oil causes the oil to rise to the 
burner, so the narrow pores, or wood vessels, in 
the stem of the flower aid the dye or the sap to 
rise to the leaves and petals. 

There is also a kind of suction from above that 
helps to draw the fluid up. In this case the 
evaporation from the leaves and petals is the 
agent. There are still other forces at work to 





draft shown herewith you can make an excellent 
pattern for a middy blouse. 


THE DRAFT. 
Measurements. 

Length of the back from the small bone at the 
base of the neck to the waistline. Find the waist- 
line by pinning a tape tightly round the waist. 

Neck measure round the base of the neck, rea- 
sonably snug. 

Width across the back, four inches down from 
the base of the neck—a generous measurement. 

Width of the chest, four inches down from the 
base of the throat—a generous measurement. 

Bust measure, round the fullest part of the bust, 
beginning at the back between the shoulders—a 
generous measurement. (Thirty-six-inch bust 
allows for forty-two-inch hip.) 

Underarm, from the armpit (with the arm hang- 
ing) to the waistline. 

Inside seam of the sleeve, from the armpit to 
the bone in front of the thumb. 

Round the largest part of the arm below the 
shoulder, with the arm bent. 

Round the loosely closed hand, with the thumb in. 


Seams. 

Allow a three-eighths-of-an-inch seam at the 
neck, the arm curve of the front and the back 
sections, the top and the bottom of the sleeves; 
round the cuffs; at the bottom, the sides and the 
neck of the shield; round the facing; at the top 
and the bottom of the standing collar; at the top, 
the bottom, and the side of the sailor collar, and 
at the curve of the pocket. 

Allow a three-quarters-of-an-inch seam at the 
shoulders of the front and 





EH = One-half the width of the back, across the 
shoulders. 
AI = EH plus one-half of an inch. 
J = One-half of an inch down. 
GJ = The shoulder line. 
DK = EH plus two and one-half inches. 
KL = DC. 
M = Opposite B. 
MN = The underarm measure. 
JHN = The arm curve; note the depth of the 
curve. 





AC and BD = Four and one-half inches. 
DE, CF, CG = Each one and three-quarter inches. 
Connect FGE by a curved line. 


Sleeve Draft, With Cuff. (Fig. 4.) 
AB = The length of the inside seam measure 
(three inches less if it is with a cuff). 
BC = One-half of the wrist measure, plus two 
inches. 
AD = One-half of the distance round the upper 
arm, plus two inches. 
DC = The side seam of the sleeve. 
BE = One-half inch. 





Sailor 
§ Collar 
> Fig.7 
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Fig.6 
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Standing 


EC = The base of the sleeve. 

AF = Four inches. : 

GD = One-half of AD, minus one 
inch. 

H = Two inches from G (the 
point of the notch for 
the fullness). 

FHD = The top curve of the sleeve ; 
note the curve. 

FABE = The centre of the sleeve to 
be cut on a straight fold 
of the goods. 

I = One and three-quarter inch- 
es from C; beginning of 
the gathers (fullness) if 
it is finished with a cuff 
(two side pleats or box 
pleats—finished with or 
without cuffs). 

The cuff measures three inches in 
width, by the wrist measure plus one 
inch in length. 





The Shield, With or Without 
Standing Collar. (Fig. 5.) 


Begin at the centre point A. 

AB = The indefinite broken hori- 
zontal line. 

CAD = The indefinite broken verti- 

cal line. 

AE = One-third of one-half of the 
neck measure. 

AF = One-third of one-half of the 
neck measure. 

AG = One-third of one-half of the 
neck measure, plus one- 


B 








— = The spot where the buttons are sewed to 
attach the shield. 
If an opening is desired at the side bottom, use 
the following measurements : 
LO = Five and one-half inches. 
LP = One inch. 
PQ = Four and one-half inches. 
oo = Eyelets for lacing. 


Front Section of Draft. 
ABC = ABC of back section. 

AD = AD of back section. 

AD + one inch = The line of the front opening. 

AE = One-half of AD. 

EF = One-half of the chest measure, which 
should be at least one inch larger than 
one-half the width 
of the back, plus 
one inch. 

AG = EF. 

H = One-half of an inch 
out from G. 

IA = One-third of one-half 
of the neck, plus 
two inches. 

IJ = Two inches. 

AJ = The neck curve; no- 
tice that the curve 
really begins at T 
(given later). 

JH = The shoulder line, 
which will be 
slightly larger than 
the shoulder line 
of the back section. 
The back shoulder 
is stretched to the 
front shoulder. 

DK = One-half the bust 
measure minus the 
width of the back 
on line DK, plus 


(Fig. 2.) 











half of an inch. 
EG = The front curve of the neck. 
AH = The indefinite broken diagonal line mid- 
way between E and F. 
AI = One third of one-half of the neck measure. 
J = Three-quarters of an inch at right angles 
to the line HI. 
EIJ completes the neck curve. 
JK = Two inches parallel to 1H. 
EL = Two inches. 
GM = Fourteen inches. 
MN = Two and one-half inches. 
GM is on the straight fold. 
KLN connect. 
— = Buttonholes. 


The Collar of the Shield. 
AB = Three inches. 


(Fig. 6.) 


AC = One-half of the neck 

measure—scant. 
ABDC = A rectangle. 

BE = Two and one-quar- 
ter inches. 

DF = Three-quarters of 
an inch. 

CG = Five-eighths of an 


neh. 
EBFG = The outline of the 


collar. 

The Sailor Collar. (Fig. 7.) 

AB = One-half of the neck 
measure. 

AC = Eight and one-half 
inches. (Fold of the 
goods.) 

BD = One-half of an inch. 

AD = The lower edge of one- 
half of the collar. 

BE = AC. 

EF = One and one-half 
inches. 


FG = Two inches; the point 
of the notch to join 








three inches. 
CL= DK. 
M = One-half of an inch from C. 
LM = The bottom curve. 
LN = LN of the back section. 
HFN = The arm curve; note the depth of the 
curve. 
—= The spot where 





the back sections; at the 
sides of the sleeves, the top 
of the pocket, and the back 
edges of the shield and the 
standing collar. 

Allow one and one-half 
inches for the underarm 
seams of the front and the 
back sections. If you are 
very full round the hips, 
add more than one and 
one-half inches. 

Allow one and one- 
quarter inches at the bot- 
tom of the front and the 
back sections for the hem. 

The seam of the sleeve 
meets the underarm seam 
of the body. 


Materials. 
A large sheet of Manila 
paper and a yardstick. 


Drafting. 








the buttons are 
sewed to attach 
the shield. 

For the opening at the 
side bottom, if one is de- 
desired: 

LO = LOof back section. 

PQ = PQof back section. 

The facing for the top 
centre front—shown by the 
dots: 

DR = Three inches. 

RS = Two and one-half 
inches, the lower 
edge of the fac- 


ing. 

ARSJ = One-half of the 
facing. 

T = Two inches from 

A; the actual 
beginning of the 
neck curve ; also 
the point of the 
notch for the 
sailor collar. 








Draft the back section 
along the left side of the paper; draft the front 


section along the right side of the same sheet, | UV = The line of the turn back when it is joined 


opposite—and close to—the first draft. 


Back Section of Draft. (Fig. 1.) 
ABC = The length of the back, AB, plus ten 

inches, to C. 

AD = One-half of AB. 

AE = One-half of AD. 

AF = One-third of one-half of the neck measure. 

FG = One inch. 

AG = The neck curve; note the depth of the 
curve. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
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U = Five inches from A. 
V = One-quarter of an inch from J. 


to the sailor collar—shown by the small 
circles. 

The pocket placed on the left front: 

W = One and one-quarter inches from D. 

X = Three and one-half inches from W. 

Y = Three and one-half inches from X, but one- 
quarter of an inch higher than X. 

XY = The top line of the pocket. 


Pocket Section. (Fig. 3.) 
AB and CD = Three and one-half inches. 





the top of the front 
section. 
CG =A slight double curve for the neck. 


CUTTING. 


Place the pieces on the material with regard to 
the way the thread runs, and pin them in place. 
Cut along the edges of the pattern, but do not cut 
the notches. On cotton or linen, indicate them 
with a tracing wheel; on wool, mark with tailor’s 
chalk. Trace all the seam lines. 

Pin the pieces of the waist together with the 
pins at right angles to the seams, traced lines 
together, and seams on the outside of the waist. 
Begin with the shoulder seam, holding the back 
shoulder toward you. Baste the pieces with 
small, even stitches. Next pin the sleeve into the 
armhole, with the notches meeting the correspond- 
ing notches in the waist, and baste it. Pin the 
underarm seam of the waist and the sleeve seam 
in a continuous line; baste them. Then slip the 
blouse over your head to see if it fits well. Should 
it be too low in the neck, lift the shoulder seam at 
the neck, and pin it along the shoulder in the same 
alignment—or in a slant line—to the armhole. 
That may or may not necessitate cutting the arm- 
hole down at the under seam to make it as large 
as at first. If the blouse is too high in the neck, 
let out the shoulder seam. Fit one side only. 

Keep in mind that the blouse should fit free 
and loose. See that there is plenty of freedom 
in the bust. If it is too tight, let out the underarm 
seam; if too loose, take in the seam. If it is too 
tight at the bottom, let out the seam under the 
arm. Also notice the length of the sleeve. 

When the fitting is complete, remove the waist; 
trace the alterations, open the seams, and alter the 
other side of the blouse to correspond. Rebaste 
the shoulder seams and stitch them. Finish the 
seams as stitched felling; that is, trim the front 
shoulder seam to one-quarter of an inch, and the 
back shoulder to three-eighths of an inch. Turn 
in the back seam and lay it flat on the waist, and 
stitch it. Place the sleeve in the waist, and trim 
the sleeve to one-quarter of an inch, and the waist 
to three-eighths of an inch, turning the waist down 
on the sleeve. Finish the bottom with a one-inch 
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hem. Turn under the extra widths on the under- } 230°; it will take about five minutes longer. Re- 
arm seams evenly for hems, or trim them off | 


evenly and close the seam to the bottom. 

Underface the fsonts with facing; stitch them, 
following bottom and sides. Attach the under side 
of the sailor collar to the waist according to the 
notches, and stitch it. Next trim the outside of 
the collar with braid; then attach it to the facing 
according to the notches. Place the right side of 
the outside collar to the right side of the under 
collar; stitch and turn them, turn the edges, baste 
the collar to the neck of the waist, and stitch it in 

lace, 

The usual placket finish for a middy blouse is a 
continuous placket. Use a lengthwise strip of 
material two inches wide and twice as long as the 
opening. If the blouse is made of wash material, 
the opening should be a little more than half the 
length of the cuff. Stitch round the opening, then 
turn and stitch again to form a continuous bind- 
ing, one-half of which folds under, the other half 
of which serves as an extension. You can use 
either a plain or a French cuff. In either case 
make it of two strips of cloth, stitched and turned. 
Turn in the open edges of the cuff, and slip the 
cuff over the sleeve. Make one row of stitching 
all round the cuff, and an additional row one- 
quarter of an inch inside where the cuff joins the 
sleeve. Cut the buttonholes in the centre of the 
depth of the cuff parallel with its length. Make a 
small, vertical buttonhole in the placket. Finish 
the short-length sleeves, if you decide upon that 
style, with a half-inch hem, and then roll up fora 
seam. 

On each side of the centre front, extending up 
from the end of the opening, and also at the exten- 
sion base of the underarm seams, work eyelets, 
through which to pass a lacing. If you do not 
desire the lacing, make a tie by cutting through a 
square of silk diagonally and hemming both pieces. 

Make the shield of double cloth, stitched and 
turned and stitched again. Work buttonholes in 
the shield at the places indicated on the pattern. 
Sew buttons to the waist at corresponding points. 

You can use either a patch pocket or a set-in 
pocket. The patch pocket is simply a piece of 
cloth cut in the shape of your pattern, with the 
edges turned once and stitched to the blouse by 
two rows of stitching one-quarter of an inch apart. 
The set-in pocket acts as a piping or finish for 
the slit cut in the blouse at points indicated on the 
pattern. Cut a double strip of material like the 
pocket pattern, turn in the top edge and the edges 
of the slit, and baste. Lay the turned edge of the 
pocket against the lower turned edge of the slit 
so that the pocket forms a piping; baste it in 
place and stitch it. Take a narrow strip of mate- 
rial cut on the same thread as the pocket, and 
place it on the upper turned edge of the slit so as 
toform a piping. Against the back of this lay the 
other edge of the pocket, baste all in place, and 
stitch them; also stitch the sides of the pocket 
twice after you have turned the cut edges in. 
Finish the upper edge of the slit by turning the 
edges in and stitching them asecond time. Do the 
same at the lower edge. At the corners work 
arrowheads or bars to prevent the pocket from 


tearing. 
EMBROIDERING. 


Hand embroidery at the ends of the pocket and 
the side seams, at the corners of the square collar, 
and at the top centre of the shield is the best kind 
of trimming for the middy blouse. 

The simplest tacks are the bar and the arrow- 
head for the set-in pocket and for seam ends; for 
the collar and the shield the diamond tack is best. 
The bar tack extends from the upper to the lower 
rows of stitching that are parallel to the pocket 
slit, as shown in Fig. 8. It is used to keep the 
pocket slit from tearing. The square section at 
the base of the arrowhead is shown in Fig. 10 in a 
vertical position, as you would naturally work it. 
Like the bar tack, however, it should be placed at 
the side of the pocket slit to extend between the 
two rows of stitching, and to be worked beyond 
the slit. Work the diamond tack vertically at the 
top centre of the shield, and diagonally at the lower 
corners of the collar, and work a half diamond 
inward at each top end of the patch pocket. 

Use buttonhole twist or twisted embroidery floss 
and a fine oval-eyed needle that will pull through 
the fabric easily. For tacks at pocket and seam 
ends, use self-colored floss; for the shield and the 
collar, use floss of the same or a contrasting color. 

To embroider the bar tack, begin at the top and, 
to avoid the necessity of a knot, make a few small 
running stitches along the vertical line of the bar. 
Bring the needle and thread up through the fabric 
at the lower point of the bar; put them down 
through the upper point, and repeat the operation 
from three to six times, according to the height 
that you desire for the raised effect. Then bring 
the needle out at the lower left side close to the 
long threads; put it down at the lower right side 
close to the long threads, and repeat the process 
with close precision, always inclosing the long 
upper and under vertical threads with the short 
cross threads. 

The first step in making an arrowhead tack is 
to pencil an arrowhead on the background fabric. 
Then with the needle and floss run a few stitches, 
in place of a knot, diagonally across the arrow- 
head to the lower left-hand corner. Bring the 
needle up directly at the left-hand corner; put it 
down at the right-hand side and up at the left- 
hand side of the upper point, and pick up a single 
thread of the fabric. (See working detail, Fig. 9.) 
Put the needle down at the right-hand point, and 
bring it up at the left-hand point along the lower 
line, just to the right of the left-hand point and 
the previous stitch placed there. Again take a 
pick-up stitch just below the top point; that is, 
put the needle down at the right and bring it up 
at the left, always on the owtside of the previous 
stitches and just below them, to make a horizontal 
stitch [beneath the fabric. Along the lower line, 


always insert the needle within the previous | 


stitches. Where the arrowhead includes the 


small square base (see Fig. 10), make your stitches | 
follow the lower line, then the sides of the base, | 
ind finally the lower line of the base, as shown in | 


he working detail. 

The diamond tack (Fig. 9) consists of two 
wrrowhead tacks without bases. The lower tack 
3 inverted and meets the upper. You must there- 
ore work it with the fabric turned in the opposite 
lirection from that in which you make the upper 
crrowhead. 
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HARLEQUIN COCOANUT. 


OUR one-half of a cupful of milk over three 
ounces of desiccated cocoanut and let the 
mixture stand two hours. Cook one pound 
f sugar and one-half of a cupful of milk to 240°, 


add the prepared cocoanut, and cook the whole to | 








move the mass from the fire, and divide it into 
three equal parts. 

Color one part green, flavor it with pistachio, 
and pour it upon an oiled marble, between bars. 

Flavor the second part with one-half of a tea- 
spoonful of vanilla extract, warm it over a steam 
bath, and pour it over the green layer. 

To the remaining part add chocolate, warm it, 
and pour it over the white layer. 

Cut the mass into long, narrow strips, and when 
it is dry, drop each piece into a crystal syrup 
cooked to 225°. Koll the pieces in granulated 
sugar, and spread them on a wire screen to dry. 

The amount makes one and one-half pounds of 
the finished candy. 
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A BIRTHDAY PARTY. 


T is often difficult to find a sufficient number of 
games of a sort that will provide interesting 
entertainment for a girl’s birthday party. A 

contributor suggests a programme that has been 
tried with success. 

Suppose that fifteen guests are invited, and that 
they arrive a little before supper time. There 
are a few minutes for a game before the meal is 
served. Some one proposes “Silence.” The 
players draw their chairs close together in a circle 
so that all touch. Their young hostess tells them 
that no one must speak or laugh throughout the 
game, and that the one who observes the rules 
will receive a prize. The one who first breaks 
the rules will receive a booby prize. 





When all are seated, the leader taps lightly on 
the knee of her neighbor on the right, who in turn | 
does the same to her right-hand neighbor, and so 
they pass it on until it reaches the leader. On| 
the second round they tap both knees; on the third, | 
one cheek is tapped, and on the fourth both cheeks | 
and both knees. On the fifth round the leader | 
takes her friend at the right gently by the ear, | 
and each in turn does the same until a human | 
circle is formed that is grotesque in appearance. | 
If the silence is still unbroken at the end of the | 
fifth round, other absurd acts may be performed. | 

The party now adjourns to the dining room, | 
where the table is prettily decorated in pink. At | 
each plate is a place card, to which a pink carna- | 
tion is tied. In the centre of the table is the | 
birthday cake, decorated with pink candles, which | 
are to be lighted at the proper time. An accept- | 
able menu might be: Chicken croquettes, creamed | 
potatoes, small biscuits, lobster salad, olives and 
pickles, pink gelatine and whipped cream, cake, 
and chocolate. 

When the table has been cleared for the cake 
and cream and chocolate, the candles are lighted, 
and the cake is handed round. Each girl takes a | 
candle, and in turn, beginning at the right of the | 
hostess, makes an audible wish and blows her 
candle out. When all have wished, the hostess 
cuts the cake. In it have been hidden five articles 
wrapped in tissue paper—a college emblem that 
is intended to indicate for the finder a course in 
college; a stick pin in the form of a violin, indica- 
tive of a musical career; a heart, prophetic of 
love and happy marriage; a thimble, which fore- 
tells that the finder will be a spinster; and a tiny 
vial, which predicts a medical life, or a life shared 
with a medical man. 

When the supper is over, the girls return to the | 
parlors, to find that a sheet has been tightly | 
stretched between the rooms. The mother, who | 
has prepared this game, called “Shadowland,” 
sends all but one girl into the next room, and goes | 
with them to instruct them in their duties. All | | 
the lights in that room are extinguished except | 
a lamp that has been placed on a table at some | 
distance behind the white screen. Returning to! 
the other room where the one girl remains, and 
where all the lights have been extinguished, the 
hostess informs this girl that shadows will soon be 
seen passing the curtain, and that she must name 
them as they pass. 

The girls who make the shadows are allowed | 
to distort their profiles or to change articles of | 
clothing in order to make the procession more | 
mystifying. As they file slowly by, the girl in the | 
dark room calls out the names, which the hostess | 
records. If the guesser makes a mistake, the host- 
ess writes the correct name beside the name called. 
This is repeated until each girl has had her turn. 

If it is desirable to shorten the game, four or 
more girls can view the shadows at once. At the 
close of the game those who guessed correctly the 
identity of the greatest number of shadows receive 
prizes. 

When all the girls come back from Shadowland, 
there is just time enovgh for a game of ‘“‘nonsense 
rimes.’’ Each player receives a sheet of paper, 
on which are written four words that rime alter- 
nately, and each is requested to fill out a stanza. | 
The time limit is ten minutes. The game affords | 
opportunity for much amusement, for it gives an | 
opening for clever reference to the foibles of the | 
party; and the verses, of course, are read aloud. | 
The best ones receive prizes. | 
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A HOMEMADE EASTER CARD. 
A SHEET of gray or cream-colored rough paper | 


| 
| 





and some absorbent cotton are the principal | 
materials that you will need in making | 
Easter cards like the one shown in the illustration. | 
First find in a scrapbook or magazine a good | 
| 
} 
| 





outline of an Easter rabbit, and trace it roughly 
on the cover paper. 

Cut it out with a pair of scissors, cover its surface 
with paste, and lay on a thin strip of absorbent 
cotton. After this has dried on the rabbit outline, 
cut round its edge. You will then have a furry 
rabbit that will especially please children. White 
darning cotton run through the face of the rabbit 
will form its whiskers; red ink will make its eye. 
If you have some embossed flowers, paste one in 
the rabbit’s mouth. To make a standard for the 
back of the card so that it will stand up, cut a 
short strip of paper, bend over one end, and glue 
the short flap to the back of the rabbit. 














That’s the Wall 


Which Bars Many a Child, for Many a Day, 
from the Joys of Puffed Wheat and Rice 


Mothers forget. They let the Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice 
run out. And some who have read about them month after 
month have never yet ordered them at all. 


That’s why countless children miss them in the morning. 
Hungry children in the afternoon don’t have them to eat 
when at play. And the evening bowl of milk has something 
less delicious in it. 


Not because children don’t love them. Not because mothers 
don’t want to supply them. They simply forget. That is 
why this reminder is published month after month here. 


Cereal Confections 


These Puffed Grains—Wheat and Rice—are the cereal 
confections. They are bubbles of toasted grain. 


So nut-like that millions of pounds are used in candy 
making. So thin and airy that they float. So fragile that 
they almost melt away. 


They don’t need cream and sugar to be made enticing. 
Children eat them between meals, like peanuts or popcorn. 
And not another dainty made is so good for them. 


Did you ever know a child who didn’t like them? 


If not, why not always keep the pantry shelf supplied with 
these digestible whole-grain tit-bits ? 


Puffed Wheat, 12c Aas}: 
15¢ Qiilag 


Puffed Rice, 


Except in Extreme West 





The Only All-Hour Foods 


These are the only foods which are perfectly fitted for 
eating at any hour. They are the only cereals in which 
every food granule is broken for easy digestion. They are 
the best-cooked cereals that one ever eats. 


They are made by steam explosion—by a hundred million 
steam explosions inside every kernel. Prof. A. P. Anderson 
invented the process, and has given you here scientific foods 
which have wondrous fascinations. 


Don’t ever be without them. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 
Sole Makers 


(821) 
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As a part of its constant endeavor to give 
the readers of the Boys’ Page new and strik- 
ing ideas that they cannot find anywhere else, 
The Companion presents here the first results 
of its plan for coaching in athletics through 
the use of motion pictures. 

These photographs register with perfect ac- 
curacy the actual motions made by a trained 
and skillful “‘varsity’’ pitcher delivering his 
out curve and his drop. They show you the 
movement that your eye cannot follow. 
They furnish an accurate, orderly, and per- 
manent record of each stage of the pitch. 


HOW THE BALL IS HELD. 


From such an analysis you can learn a great 
deal more than from ordinary photographs, 
or even from watching the pitcher himeelf. 
The Companion is preparing many other 
original applications of the motion - picture 
idea, and will publish them from time to time. 


HE first thing that you may notice about 
these two series of pictures is their simi- 
larity, especially in pictures 1 to 10. This 
likeness illustrates a rudiment of good pitching. 
The preliminary motions should give the batter 
no hint of what is to come. 

But of course it is impossible to throw two 
curves so widely different as the out and the 
drop with motions that are identically the same 
from beginning toend. The batter can always 
see the difference between a side-arm ball and 
one that is thrown overhand, but what adds to 
his difficulty and makes it almost impossible 
for him to tell what a pitcher is throwing is 
the fact that with either the drop motion: or 
the out motion a straight ball can be thrown. 

The camera, however, shows movements 
that the eye is not quick enough to catch, and 
for that reason a study of the pictures shown 
on this-page should be of much value to the 
boy who is learning to pitch. 

The finger grip on the ball, shown in the 
small figure above, is the same for the out and 
forthe drop. Itis a good plan to place the mid- 
dle finger along the edge of one of the seams, in 
order to increase the firmness of your hold. 

The out curve (shown at the left) is obtained 
by a wide side swing of the arm and a quick 
twist of the wrist that causes the ball to leave 
the hand over the side of the forefinger, and 
sets it revolving in the peculiar way that makes 
it curve on reaching the plate. Pictures 15 to 
20 show that the whole force of the body is 
put into the swing of the arm; picture 19 has 
caught the ball as it is leaving the hand. 

An interesting thing to notice in pictures 9 
to 13 is the position of the feet. The left foot 
swings over in front of the right foot, and 
when it touches the ground, becomes the pivot 
on which the swing is made. 

The out might be called a horizontal curve, 
and the drop a vertical curve. In throwing 
the drop (shown at the right), the arm is swung 
downward sharply from a position above the 
head, and in the midst of this movement the 
ball leaves the hand over the side of the fore- 
finger. The secret of a successful drop is power 
in this downward swing combined with a quick 
snap of the wrist, which has been bent inward 
during the motion. To obtain this long and 
powerful swing it is necessary to rise high on 
the toes, as shown in pictures 14 to 17. 

Notice particularly the position of the body 
in pictures 18 to 22. The pitcher has “followed 
through,” thereby getting all the available 
momentum behind the ball instead of checking 
himself abruptly and wasting part of his power, 
as many novices do. 

In the drop, the left foot does not cross over 
the right. When it touches the ground after 
the preliminary swing it is almost directly in 
front of the right foot. (See picture 14.) 

Whether the drop and the out shall be thrown 
over the inside or the outside corner of the 
plate, or high or low, depends largely upon the 
position of the batter at the plate, and upon 
the pitcher’s knowledge of his preference for 
balls in certain places. 

Keep in mind that you run great risk of 
injuring your arm if you try to throw curves 
before you are fully “warmed up.” Always 
throw straight balls for several minutes as a 
preliminary exercise, and do not attempt to use 
speed or to “put anything on the ball’ until 
the muscles of your arm are limber and warm. 
The second article in the series, “‘The Boys’ 
Zoo,” will appear in the Boys’ Page for April. 


























You—Everyone 
—Can Learn to Play 
Billiards at Home! 


This is everybody’s royal game. 
Now, thanks to Brunswick tables, 
the veal science of billiards can be en- 
joyed in your home though it bea 


cottage. What better fun for young 
or old? ‘The practice itself is the 
greatest home fun you know. And 
you can easily afford it on our excep- 
tionally easy terms which are offered 
to you zow. ‘Try it 30 days. 


Superb Brunswick 


Home Billiard Tables 


Built exactly like our famous 
regulation tables—for all games of 
Carom and Pocket Billiards—yet 
sizes and designs that harmonize 
with home surroundings. 


Men who are wizards at billiards 
—Hoppe, Sutton, Inman—perform 
their hardest shots on these home 
styles. Life, speed, accuracy—all 


scientific playing qualities are at- 
tained. 











“BABY GRAND” 
Combination Carom 
and Pocket Table 


“GRAND” and “BABY GRAND” 


The ‘‘GRAND” and ‘‘ BABY 
GRAND” are superbly made of rare 
and beautiful mahogany, richly in- 
laid. Have genuine Vermont slate 
bed, Monarch cushions—famed for 
lightning action—and fast imported 
billiard cloth. 


A Year to Pay 
Playing Outfit FREE 


Our popular purchase plan /e¢s you 
try any Brunswick 30 days in your 
home—then pay monthly as you play 
—terms as low as 20 cents a day! 


Balls, Hand-Tapered Cues, Rack, 
Markers, Spirit Level, Tips, Cue 
Clamps, Table Cover, Chalk, Brush, 
expert rules on ‘‘How to Play,’’ etc., 
etc., all included complete, without 
extra cost. 


Now get our famous billiard book, 
“Billiards — The Home Magnet,”’ 
that pictures all Brunswick Home 
Tables in actual colors, gives low 
factory prices and full details. Sent 
“REE. Use the coupon while the 
edition lasts. 


Mail For Billiard BookFREE 
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NATURE G SCIENCE 


LAT WHEELS.”—The mechanical engineer- 

ing department of Purdue University at 
Lafayette,in Indiana, has made tests to determine 
with how great an impact flat places on car wheels 
strike the rails. They measured the impact of 
flat spots of various sizes on wheels that were 
earrying definite loads and running at definite 
speeds. They found that when the car is going 16 
miles an hour and is carrying a load of 20,000 
pounds, a wheel with a 3-inch flat spot strikes the 
track with an impact of 104,000 pounds. They 
found also that under similar conditions a flat 
spot only 1% inches in length produced a blow of 
20,000 pounds, and a spot 2 inches long produced a 
blow of 25,000 pounds. To make the tests, they 
mounted a standard freight car in the test labora- 
tory, and set up special apparatus, including an 
instrument that photographically recorded the 
magnitude of the blows. 














UICK-GROWING TREES.—The Australian 

blue gum, one of the most familiar forest trees 
in the world, is the best known of the many euca- 
lypts suitable for plant- 
ing in the United States. 
It has been widely 
planted in central and 
southern California, and 
to some extent in New 
Mexico and Arizona; 
but owing to the fact that 
the young trees cannot 
stand a _ temperature 
much below the freezing 
point, its range is lim- 
ited. In a congenial 
climate it is a marvelous 
grower; in thirty years 
it may attain a height of 
150 feet and a diameter 
of from three to five feet. 
Our illustration shows 
blue-gum trees planted 
from seed in the spring of 1909, one of which is 
now twenty-seven inches in circumference two 
feet above the ground. The blue gum is an ever- 
green tree with smooth elongated leaves of leath- 
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¢ France, Russia, Germ: 








Stamps any, Turkey,’ Engian 
FREE. Agts. wid., 50%. I Buy Stamps. L.B. Dover, St. 
108 all diff., Transvaal, Servia, Brazil, Peru,Cuba, Mex., 
WS diff U.S.,25¢.1000hinges 8e. Agts. wtd.50 % List Free. buy 
stamps. C.8tegman,5943Cote Brilliante Ave.8t. Louis, Mo. 
a Surprise Mixed Flower -, 1000 sorts, a 
10c Seed Coupon, and copy Park’s Flovai Magazine 


etc., 105 vars., 7e. see fine ‘mixed, 20c. New 32- 
Trinidad, Java, etc.& Album 10c. pew yg on d20c. 65 
ARK’S FLORAL GUIDE —all: abeut Flowers, 
the pe and most popular Floral Magazine in the world, all 








for stamp. Don’t miss it. Geo. Park, LaPark, Pa. 
Habit —that’s it. 
Many people grow up with the 


—_ i Of wearing stiff - eoled 
and buy the same, hard, 
unyielding thins year after year, 
ive people look into 

the serfs of 


The Worth 
Gushion Sole Shoe 


Never causes corns, but affords great reliei 
— have, and best of all it resists moisvure, 
eee the sole of your foot dry and safeguards 
Try a pair and experience real foot combert. 
A Mattress for the Foot. 
Men's 


35-83 to 38-88 

Women’s $2.50 to $5.00 

Direct from the factory to you. 
Send for catalogue and 





hea.th. 








diagram order blank. 
rey agg SHOE CoO., 
Foster St., Worcester, Mass. 











MAY BE COFFEE 
THAT CAUSES ALL THE TROUBLE. 


When the house is afire, it’s about the same as | 
when disease begins to show, it’s no time to talk 
but time to act—delay is dangerous—remove the 
cause of the trouble at once. 

“For a number of years,’’ wrote a Kansas lady, 
“T felt sure that coffee was hurting me, and yet I 


I got so bad that I made up my mind I must either 
quit the use of coffee or die. 

“Everything I ate distressed me, and I suffered 
severely most of the time with palpitation of the 
heart. I frequently woke up in the night with the 


so smothered and weak in its action. 
grew short and the least exertion set me panting. 





ery texture. The wood is very heavy, hard, strong 
and tough, but not durable. In many ways it 


and as a wood, its chief value is for fuel. The 
trees, however, make excellent windbreaks for | 
orange and lemon orchards. For that purpose, 
their quick growth is a great advantage. 


war brings small comfort to those who assert 
that the firing of guns produces rain. A recent 
article in the London Times points out that al- | 
though gunfiring at the front was probably most 
violent in the earlier days of the war, the rainfall 
in August, September, and October was much | 
below the average. There were no prolonged 
periods of unsettled weather until November and 


Moreover, a correspondent of Symons’ Meteoro- 
logical Magazine shows that at Shoeburyness, 
where at certain times of the year big guns are | 
firing almost daily, the average annual rainfall is 
less than in any other part of the United Kingdom. 


ONE-HUNDRED-DOLLAR TREE.—The 

government has received $99.40 in payment | 
for a single sugar pine tree that a trespasser cut | 
in the Stanislaus National Forest in California. It 
yielded more than enough actual lumber for a 
good-sized house, or for a two-foot board walk 
nearly two miles long. The tree scaled 18,933 
board feet, and was valued at $5.25 a thousand 
feet. Officers of the Forest Service believe that 
although national forest timber is frequently sold 
at a higher rate a foot, no other tree ever felled in 
a national forest has been worth so much. 


UBMERGED TIMBER.— The strength of a 

hemlock stick a foot square that had been in 
water for almost forty years was recently tested 
in the 600,000-pound test- 
ing machine at Rensse- 
laer Polytechnie Insti- 
tute at Troy, in New 
York. Thetimber, which 
is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration 
from the Engineering 
News, and which was 
sixteen feet, nine inches 
long, had formed part of 
one of the piers of the 
Congress Street Bridge 
at Troy. When the pier 
broke down after the 
flood in the spring of 
1913, the timber was 
turned over to one of 
the materiaj-testing 
laboratories of the Insti- 
tute. It was kept in 
the open air for three 
months, and then placed 
in a dry room for a little more than nine months. 
When placed in the testing machine, the column 
failed under a load of 384,000 pounds; that is, the 
long-submerged wood showed an ultimate strength 
of 2,670 pounds to the square inch. 
of Prof. T. R. Lawson, who conducted the test, 
the remarkable strength of this piece of hemlock 
seems to show that being immersed in water for 
a long time does not decrease the column strength 
of timber that is subsequently permitted to dry 
out. 





HE EFFECTS OF WAR.—Of course warfare 
diminishes the population by the sum of the 
killed, and to that extent decreases the demand 
for food. 


Malthusian, through the killing of a relatively | 
large proportion of the producers, the putting | 
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of efficient laborers at unproductive work, the | 
destroying of the machinery of production, and the 
checking of agriculture. Thus war immediately 
increases the pressure of population on the means 
of subsistence, and the pressure cannot be entirely 
removed until the normal number of laborers is 
again reached. 


and children and other nonproducers, and so, al- | 


though reducing the actual number of the people, 
has all the ill effect of overpopulation. 


resembles hickory, but it does not season readily, | 


UNFIRE AND RAINFALL.—The present | 


December, when they are naturally to be expected. | 


In the opinion | 


Nevertheless, the supply of food dimin- | 
ishes rapidly. That is brought about, says the | 


: In other words, war, like emigra- 
tion, leaves in the country an excess of women | 


I slept but little and suffered from rheumatism. 

“Two years ago I stopped using the coffee and 
began to use Postum and from the very first I 
began to improve. It worked a miracle! Now I 
ean eat anything and digest it without trouble. 
| I sleep like a baby, and my heart beats strong 
| and regularly. My breathing has become steady 
| and normal, and my rheumatism has left me. 


quitting coffee and using Postum, for I haven’t 
used any medicine and none would have done 
| any good as long as I kept drugging with coffee.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
| Read “The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 
Postum comes in two forms: 





Regular Postum—must be well boiled. 15¢ and 
25c packages. 
Instant Postum—is a soluble powder. A tea- 


| spoonful dissolves quickly in a cup of hot water | 
makes a delicious | 


and, with cream and sugar, 
beverage instantly. 30c and 50c tins. 


Both kinds are equally delicious and cost per | 


| cup about the same. 


| “There’s a Reason” for Postum. 


—sold by Grocers. 











Absolufely Pure 
and Delicious . 





An ideal beverage, of high 
grade and great nutritive value 
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“I feel like another person, and it is all due to | 


| 
| 
| 


was so fond of it, I could not give it up. At last | 


feeling that I was almost gone—my heart seemed | 
My breath | 
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Every step you take in 


(Slack Cat 


HOSIERY 


tells you why 10,000 dealers sell 35,000 pairs 
Black Cat—for all the family—is made 
in Silks, a ame Silk Lisles, Wools and Meri- 7 
nos. Ailcolors. All Prices—25c up. Unlim- 
ited satisfaction guarantee by box or pair. § 
Among our many styles, there is one that will 
exactly suit you. Ask for it. 
Bi bose fA Ten Spliced hevion Basae 
heels toes, mercerized tops 
colors ¢@ perfectly match gowns and ae. 
Chicago-Kenosha Hosiery Co. 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 
Made in U. S. A. for over 30 years. 















Send your name 
and your dealer’s for 
the Minute Cook Book and 
generous sample—FREE. 


MINUTE TAPIOCA CO., 507 Main St., Orange, Mass. 
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Great Btayce Offer! 


— nee —— Ww 11915 Arrow—new 
down. Pay small amount int each 
month apa Lp you sride. ite for our special, rock. 
Write Ti Bute light, le stand and ono 


many new features. Write for free catalog now. 
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It is True Economy To 
Buy Clean Backage Foods 


NoneESucu 
PRINCEMEAT 


“LIKE MOTHER USED TO MAKE” 
Qeriereslimey-Ule) 


[ AIO‘ package makes]I4lb 
when ready for the crust 


Ox your giocers 


Send yourname for a fiee set 
of None Such Poster Stamps 
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Other leading makers still ask you 





Now here is offered y ua the fa 


quality through and through. 


Why This Low Price? 


These tires are wale in 
the world’s greatest 
plant. An output of up hy 


} 
brought the cost down and 


and largest output. 
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A $4.25 Guaranteed 
Bicycle Tire for 








average of $4.25 fora or bicycle ae. 
mous 

“Goodyear- Akron” single-tube Bicycle 
Tire at $2.48—a tire of genuine Goodyear 


(joop 


ten thousand pneumatic tires a day has _ tire. 
down. Weare 
content with a small profit. Thus you get 
the two-fold advantage of smallest profit 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, a, 
ers of Goodyear Automobile Tires 


2 rene 
Tread 


i = 


Others can make lesser tires — but poor 
tires are not worth while. No man knows 
how to build a better tire than Goodyear. 
And here at $2.48 you get a guaranteed tire 
of beauty, durability and service at about 
half the regular standard 
price of such quality tires. 


YEAR How to Get Them 
ON The Smooth Tread, size 28 
y 1%, costs you sti or 

The Non-Skid, sizes 28 by 1%,1 = 
1%, at $2.75. Ask your dealer for them. 

he hasn’t them, and you insist, he will ad 
them from our nearest branch. Remember 
this when you go to buy. - 


75 for Non-Skid 
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CONCERNING CRITICISM OF 
CHILDREN. 


ONSTANT criticism 
e does not correct faults ; 
it often increases them. 
The eritical attitude of a 
parent has many times killed 
in a child’s heart the natural 
desire for intimacy that an 
occasional word of commen- 
dation and a little affection- 
ate leniency to faults would 
have fostered. 
A wise mother, telling of 
her experiences with her 
daughter, said: ‘‘I used to be 





hurt because she went to her | f 
| of the best varieties. 


father with her confidences, but never came to me. 


Sometimes I thought her father was to blame for | 


it; but after a while I began to study our widely 
different relations to our child. 
I was always correcting her, always finding fault 
with her about one thing or another. I justified 
myself by thinking that if I did not correct her, 
no one would. Her father talked with her about 
her faults only once in a great while. 


“When I made that discovery, I began to repress | without the necessity 


my criticisms, and to notice the things 
she did that pleased me. I tried to 
ignore her slang, her untidiness, her 
thoughtlessness in the home; then I 
began to see her lovely traits. The 
petty things that I had always no- 
ticed she began to drop of her own 
accord. 

“Our relations gradually changed. 
It was a long road and I failed many 
times, but now we are friends, and I 
have her full confidence.” 


A RAINBOW PARTY. 


Tie: pleasure of an Easter party 
for children can be made to 
begin when the small guests 
receive their invitations. 

Inclose with each invitation a bow 
of ribbon with the request that the 
recipient wear it at the party. Let 
each guest have his or her particular 
ribbon, differing from all the others 
in shade or pattern. 

Arrange the table with all the colors 
of the rainbow. Give each guest a 
napkin that matches his or her 
bow, and from the chandelier lead a 
corresponding ribbon to the place he 


or she is to occupy. After luncheon comes the | 


surprise. In every nook and corner, suspended 
from the walls, and placed on chairs, tables, side- 
board, and in every available and easily reached 
place are favors--Easter eggs, rabbits, birds and 
chickens, nests with tiny eggs, candy boxes in odd 
forms, each tied with a ribbon that matches the 
bow of the guest for whom it is intended. 

The hunt begins at a given signal. When all 
have found their Easter gifts, and it is time to go 
home, the hostess distributes colored paper horns 
filled with tiny eggs. 


To Starch Collars and Cuffs.—A good many 
housekeepers do not wash and iron men’s shirts 
and collars and cuffs,—unless they are of the 
“soft,” unstarched variety,—because they do not 
know how to prevent the starch from forming 
lumps or the fabric from blistering. They will be 
interested to learn that if they put lard in the 
starch,—a heaping tablespoonful to about two 
quarts of thick starch, or to four quarts of starch 
thinned for use,—the linen will look as well as if it 
had been “done up” by an experienced laundry- 
man. Most men do not like a high polish on their 
collars and cuffs; but if they do desire it, a lump 
of paraffin in the hot starch mixture will produce 
it. The proper method of ironing, when paraffin 
is used, was described in an article on the Girls’ 
Page of The Companion for April 7, 1910. 
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FORCING SPRING BLOSSOMS. 


N excursion into the fields and gardens at 
this season of the year is profitable, for it 


| it is possible to have a dozen varieties of fruit, 





I discovered that | 
| use can be replaced by 








can be directed to the gathering of twigs | 


and small branches that can be made to yield a 
little premature spring. 


| the sides of the stock close 
To see the blossoms | 


open in the house gives one a foretaste of what is | 


to come. Such an errand may well be made a 
secondary motive of a skating or snowshoeing 
trip. 
The colder the weather is when the branches are 
cut, the more likely they are to start well under 
the treatment of forcing. 

Willow branches, especially those of the pussy 
willow, are among the easiest to start. A small 
sheaf can be cut without damaging the parent 
tree. From the garden you can get a few well- 
formed sprays of apple, peach, plum, and pear 
twigs. From garden shrubs, the best selections 
are Japanese quince, forsythia, spirzea, and flow- 
ering almond. No damage will result if only a 
few twigs are taken and the stems are cut 
smoothly with a sharp knife. The branches must 
not be split or broken off. 

As soon as you get the cuttings home, slice off 
the bark from each one, on opposite sides of the 
stem, for several inches up from the point of cut- 
ting. Do not remove all the bark; two or three 
slices will be enough. 

Fill a large bow] with water that is very hot but 
not. scalding, put the stem ends into this water, 
and set bowl and stems away in a dark closet for 
twenty-four hours. At the end of that time the 
shoots should be put 


A pocketknife is the only implement needed. | 





| stock. Pull out the chisel or 


will have difficulty in distinguishing between leaf | 
buds and blossom buds upon fruit trees. There | 
is an old rule that leaf buds are pointed, but bjos- | 
som buds are rounded, and found only on short | 
stalks. The pussy willows and the ornamental 

shrubs can hardly fail to be rich in blossom buds. | 
The willows should open in less than a week, but | 
the others require more time to reach perfection. | 
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THE HOME ORCHARD. 
VIII. Grafting in the Home Orchard. 


RAFTING, a simple process, is of great 
[. value to the man with a home orchard. | 

Trees that produce apples too poor even for 
cider can, by grafting, be made to yield bountifully | 


Likewise pears, plums, 
and other fruits that 
are worthless for home 


fruits of high quality. 
Grafting makes it pos- 
sible to grow the varie- 
ties that one likes best 


FIG. 2 


of planting new trees, | 
and to obtain fruit be- | 
fore new trees would 
be ready to bear. 
Apple grafts should 
produce a crop in three 
years, and they often 
bear in two years. By 
grafting in scions from trees of popular varieties 
the risk always associated with the purchase of 
new trees is avoided. With only one or two trees 


FiG. | 
SPLITTING THE STOCK. 


and, indeed, single apple trees have been made to 
bear a hundred or more different kinds. 

Cleft grafting is the easiest kind to learn, and 
the kind that is most likely to be used in the home 
orchard. Complete success may be expected if 
the directions are followed, and the grafting is 
done in early spring before the buds start to grow. 

1. For the branch to be grafted, choose one 
about an inch and a half in diameter. Saw it off 
square about six inches from its base. With a 
grafting chisel, or even a common chisel or heavy 
knife, split the sawed end of the branch across the 
middle down to a depth of about two inches, as in 
Fig. 1. Hold the split part open with the grafting 
chisel or a wooden wedge. The branch into which 
you set the scion is called the stock. 

2. The scion is a bit of a twig cut from some 
improved variety that you desire to graft on the 
stock. Choose a vigorous twig, say of a northern 
spy apple, and cut it into lengths of three or four | 
inches se that there are about 
three buds left on each length. 








PUTTING IN THE SCIONS. 


wards off the wind and protects the young shoots 
from cattle. It is well to insert scions of several 
varieties of plums in the native stocks. Many 
kinds of plum will not set fruit unless the blos- 
soms receive pollen from the flowers of another 
variety. If you choose different sorts you insure 
the necessary cross-pollination. 

There are other native trees upon which inter- 
esting grafting experiments can ‘be tried. Plum 
scions grow readily on the common wild red 
cherry, often called the bird cherry. In fact, the 
scions grow so rapidly that they are very likely to 
be blown out unless they are held in place by a 
support. 

*® 


A Mouse-Proof Pantry.—When you are building 
a house or repairing an old one, you can make 
your pantry mouse proof 
by lining the walls, ceiling, 
and floor of the room with 
fine-meshed wire netting 
like that used for fly 
screens. You should do 
it before you plaster, and 
before you lay the} floors. 
The cost is trifling. 
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SWEEPING A 
CARPET. 


"Tsvcen is a way to 
sweep that really 
removes the dust. 
You will need a broom, 
floor brush, dustpan, broom 
bag and “dust catchers.” 

Dampen the broom and 
shake off all the water pos- 
sible. Prepare the floor 
brush in the same way. 
Cover the dustpan with 
one-quarter of a sheet of 
newspaper, dampened. 
Lay an edge of the news- 
paper near the sharp edge 
of the dustpan. Fold the 
surplus paper on the sides 
underneath, leaving the 
back standing up. 

For the broom bag use gray or white Canton 
flannel. Sprinkle this and roll it up before sweep- 
ing. For dust catchers use either wet newspaper 
torn and twisted, dampened shavings, or sawdust. 

Have all the utensils ready before you begin to 
sweep. Scatter the dust catchers round oyer the 
carpet. Sweep with a pulling motion, using a 
short, overlapping stroke, and stopping it on the 
floor. Begin at the edges and sweep toward the 
middle. In a room where there is a fireplace, 
sweep in that direction. 

With the dampened brush take up all the sweep- 
ings on the damp, covered dustpan. After exam- 
ining the sweepings and taking out anything of 
value, wrap them in the paper and burn them. 

Leave the room for about half an hour, then cover 
the broom with the dampened bag and wipe the car- 
pet with it to take up any dust that may have settled 
back on the surface. 
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SUGAR AS A FOOD. 


T has been said that the financial standing of a 
I nation can be judged by the amount of sugar 

that the nation consumes. But to many per- 
sons sugar is simply an accessory or condiment 
to be used in making certain of the staple foods 
palatable, and one of the unnecessaries, to be 
removed from the list when strict economy in food 
is imperative. That was the view of a graduate 
of one of our best women’s colleges, who asked 
if there really was any food 
value in sugar. 





Cut off the [upper end of each F 
length just above a bud, and 
cut the lower end of each into 
a long wedge. 

3. Insert two of the scions 
into the stock (Fig.,2), one at 
each end of the cleft in such a 
position that the cut}bark along 
the wedge part of the scion lies 
even with the inner bark of the 


the wedge in the cleft, and let 


against the scions to hold them 
in place. 

4. The next thing is to make 
all the cut surfaces air- and 
water-tight, so that the parts 
will not dry out. To do that 
you must smear grafting wax 
over the ends of the stock and 
the scion, as shown in Fig. 3. 
You can buy the wax ready 
for use at the florist’s or at 
hardware stores, or you can 
obtain it from the seed houses. 
If you prefer to make it yourself, write to the 
Editor of the Family Page for a receipt. 

In many parts of New England there are trees 
that bear delicious crops of greengage and other 
European plums. The trees were originally the 
native horse plums or Canada plums, beautiful 
during a brief period of blossoming in early spring, 
but of no value at any other season. Such trees 
you can transform into a valuable little plum 
orchard by inserting a few scions of improved 
varieties. The scions can be successfully inserted 
by the method of cleft grafting just described. 
Thrifty branches about one inch in diameter 
should be chosen for stocks, and one or two 
scions inserted in each. When once established, 
the scions will grow 
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into permanent vases, 
with a lump of charcoal 
in the water to keep it 
sweet. They should 
stand in direct sunshine, 
and the water will have 
to be wholly changed 
every second day. The 
branches should be 
guarded from dust, and 
also from low tempera- 
ture at night. 

It may be that you 


ing on several 


A 


NEIGHBORHOOD PLAY. 


Do you want to have the best sort of 
play for yourchildren and yourself? To 
help you obtain it, The Companion, for 
the past eight months, has been carry- 
demonstration 
grounds in different states. 

The Family Page for April will con- 
tain pictures of the playgrounds, and 
will tell the interesting results that 
The Companion obtained. 
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rapidly. 

The twigs upon and 
immediately round the 
grafted branch should 
be pruned off, but it is 
a good plan not to clean 
up a thicket completely 
until at least a year 
after the scions are set. 
The scraggly growth of 
the wild plums is a pro- 
tection to the grafted 
i my iui, branches, because it 


play- 








AFTER THE STOCK AND SCION 
HAVE BEEN WAXED. 


It is, in fact, of all the foods 
our quickest source of energy, 
and almost our cheapest. Only 
the cereals in their coarsest 
form offer more nourishment 
for the same expenditure. No 
other food has nature stored 
up for us in a form. so near the 
form in which our bodies can 
utilize it. We actually trans- 
form a spoonful of sugar into 
body energy in half an hour or 
less. 

This quick efficiency has 
been found useful by athletes 
and by soldiers on forced 
marches. Even the horse can 
testify that a lump of sugar 
helps to win the race. 

Pound for pound, sugar gives 
a higher fuel value or working 
power to the muscles than do 
3 beans or peas or the cereals 
when sold in the break fast-food 
forms. It furnishes twice as 
much for the money as cheese, 
and six times as much as beef at the average price. 

Since sugar is purely an energy food, it is neces- 
sary that a proper balance of muscle-making food 
go with it; and since an excess of sugar may cause 
serious disturbance in our ‘‘preparatory depart- 
ments,” a guard has been set: the appetite, which 
normally refuses more sugar than the system can 
well care for. 

The tendency to fermentation on the part of 
some of the sugars causes much discomfort in 
digestion, and has led many persons to look upon 
all of them as dangerous and indigestible. The 
tendency can usually be overcome by a more 
careful selection of the kind of sugar used, and 
the amount eaten at one time. 

Our common cane or beet sugars and the glu- 
coses are more likely to ferment in the stomach 
than the fruit and milk sugars. For that reason 
milk and fruits are much better to use in a child’s 
diet than cane sugar. The natural craving that 
every child has for some form of sweet should be 
gratified, but not just before a meal; then, a little 
sugar will take away the appetite for other foods. 
The place for the sweet is at the end of the meal. 
Then it gives a sense of satisfaction to the appe- 
tite, and will itself be better digested than if 
taken alone. The presence of the free acid in 
the stomach tends to prevent fermentation. 

An excess of sugar eaten at one time will be so 
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MOTHERS— 


Beautiful Rooms are 
so inexpensive—sott, 
harmonious wall 
colors will do artis- 
tic wonders in 
bringing out the 
charm of your pres- 
ent furniture and 
other furnishings. 
Learn all about it 
by sending for the 
new Free Alabastine 
Book, containing 
many ¢xcellent color 
plans and charming 
stencil designs for 
your rooms. The 
small design illustra- 
tions here shown are 
among those illus- 
trated in the book. 


Write to-day for book, 
‘*The Mystery of the 
Lost Woman.’’ 





The Beautiful Wall Tint 
Made in U.S.A. 


Dealers every- 
where sell Ala- 
bastine, in 5 lb. 
packages. By 
combining and in- 
termixing the 
standard Alabas- 
tine tints and 
strong colors, any 
beautiful tints de- 
sired for harmon- 
izing the rooms of 
your home may be 
obtained. 


Alabastine is 
easily prepared 
and applied. When 
directions on pack- 
age are followed, 
it will not rub off, 
chip nor peel. San- 
itary, economical, 
durable. 


Buy Alabastine 
only in the pack- 
\ ages, showing cir- 
cle and cross in 
red. Insist on 
workman’s bringing such pack- 
ages on the job. This only will 
insure Alabastine results. 








ration e 


charge. Write 
for particulars 
ALABASTINE 
COMPANY, 

311 Grawovite Ro., Grano Rapios, Mich. 
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quickly carried to the liver as to result in dis- 
turbance of that organ, and possibly a loss of the 
sugar; for the capacity of the liver for handling 
sugar is limited, and it will cast out what it can- 
not use. . 

The sugar of milk is, of course, the best suited to 
the baby and the invalid, for it has no sweet taste 
to surfeit the appetite, and is least likely to cause 
fermentation or “‘sour stomach.”’ 

In the sugars that Mother Nature compounds 
in the fruits, the heavy sweet is masked by pleas- 
ing acids and flavors. For that reason those 
sugars are the best. The use of large amounts of 
eane sugar to reduce the acidity of fruit is a fre- 
quent cause of indigestion. The thoroughly ripe 
fruits, as a rule, should be eaten with little or no 
cane sugar. Honey is one of the purest and best 
of sugars, and is excellent for children, if it can be 
obtained in its pure form, and free from the comb. 
Occasionally our busy friend, the bee, draws his 
honey from a poisonous flower. Cases of sickness 
or intoxication have resulted from eating honey 
so made; but they are rare. 

Glucose, or the sugar made from starch, has 
been much maligned, and classed as a dangerous 
food simply because it is cheaper than cane sugar, 
and has been substituted for it. When properly 
prepared, it furnishes the same food value for 
much less money, and is usually more easily 
digested than the cane sugar. It has been used 
as an adulterant of cane sugar in making cheap 
candies; the lack of sweet taste is made up by 
adding saccharin; stiffness is imparted by using 
raw starch; sometimes the coloring and the flavor- 
ing are of a poisonous nature. But the glucose, 
the only harmless material in the candy, gets the 
credit for all the evil wrought. 

The corn syrups made from pure glucose and 
flavored with caramel from the cane sugar are an 
excellent substitute for sugar syrups and candies, 
for they are at once cheap and wholesome. 

Although the maple sugar may head the list for 
some persons on the score of flavor, the price 
places it beyond the reach of the majority. It 
possesses no more real value to the pound than 
cane sugar. 














How many times have men and 
women bought cars at medium prices, 
hoping to get excellence and finding 
only mediocrity! But now, at last— 
their hopes come true. What was 
never possible before is now for the 
first time an actual realization in the 


SPECIFICATIONS 


2 & 

A Handy Pincushion.—A trousers clip, such as 
boys wear when they ride a bicycle, can be made 
use of in a novel way as a most convenient pin- 
eushion holder. A small cushion is attached to 
the outside of the clip in the centre, and the dress- 
maker wears the clip over her left arm between 
the elbow and the wrist. Such a position for the 
cushion is even more convenient than the belt. 


Famous Winton Six-Cylinder L-head 
motor; 354 by 5% inches. Bijur electric 
starting and lighting. Bosch ignition. 
Rayfield carburetor. Dry-plate clutch. 
Four speeds ahead and one reverse. 
Bevel gear rear axle drive. 
vanadium steel springs. 


Chrome 
Rear springs 
underslung. Dann oil cushions in all 


* © 
AN UNUSUAL POTTED PLANT. 


New-Size 


S a candidate jor the window garden, the : ‘ 
A Norwegian myrtle has so many advantages springs. Wood — ‘wheel, ” -_ 
that it is surprising how few persons are like. 36 by 4% inch tires. Non-skid 
familiar with it In attractiveness of foliage it is 


equal to a fern, and far superior to the rubber 
plant; when it is in bloom it is especially beautiful. 

The Norwegian myrtle strongly resembles box, 
and has the same characteristic odor. It assumes 
and maintains symmetry of form without artificial 
aid. Should any of the branches show a disposi- 
tion to straggle, they can be tied into place for a 
few weeks, and when released will keep the de- 
sired position. It likes a north light, or an eastern 
window in which the sunshine reaches it only as 
filtered through the branches of other plants. It 
does best in a strong, rich soil, and it needs plenty 
of water. 

It is a plant of great beauty for porch decora- 
tion, preferring a rather shaded position, and 
requiring plenty of water. It is an advantage 
that bending and tying it will train it into any 
desired shape. 

The Norwegian myrtle has a moderate rate of 
growth. One specimen that is less than three 
years old is now twenty-seven inches high, per- 
fectly rounded, and tapers to a conical top. Its 
greatest diameter is twenty inches. The flowers, 
which are not abundant, are white and starlike, 
full of thread-like stamens, and somewhat resem- 
ble the blossoms of the hepatica. The plant roots 
readily from cuttings under glass in the spring of 
the year. 


rear tires. Firestone demountable rims. 
Finest silk mohair, one-man top. Jiffy 
curtains. Plate glass wind shield, ad- 
justable for rain vision and ventilation. 
Warner speedometer. Waltham clock. 
Klaxon horn. Motor-driven tire pump. 
Wheel -base—128 inches. American 
beauty body, with divided seats if you 
prefer. Price, $2285, f.0.b. Cleveland. 
Information upon request about road- 
ster, coupe, limousine, seven-passenger 
and other bodies. 


At $2285 


A car without a single apology lurking 

-anywhere in its composition. A car 
creditable to maker and owner alike— 
its goodness emphasized by the most 
appealing beauty. And finished in 
your own personal colors. 











Write today for complete catalog 
The Winton Motor Car Co., 19 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


HOW TO MAKE A LAWN | 


A twenty-page booklet telling what to do 
and how te do it. Also a 150-page catalog. REE | 
Will help you beautify your home. Write today. 


IOWA SEED CO., Dept. V, Des Moines, lowa 


$55 


























Money Making Poultry STAMPS 


Our specialty. Leading varieties pure-bred chick- | 
ens, turkeys, ducks and geese. Prize winners. | 
Best stock and eggs. Lowest prices; oldest | 
farm. Fine 30th niversary catalog FREE. 
H. M. JONES CO., Box 31, Des Moines, lowa 
PFILE’S 6&5 VARIETIES 
farm-raised Land and Water-Fowls. 


100 var. foreign 2c. Name paper. 
QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio. 


66 f2 99 
finene COLLAR: 


State size on postal and whether 
you want collar like cut or low 
turnover style. 

























DUTCH DATE CAKES.—Use one cupful of | ——_ 2 ae in season. Illus. Catalogue, and “Grower's —) , <<" 
chopped walnuts, one cupful of cut-up dates, two GRAY MOTORS Say bn an Ms i} . fo oursse Dept. N. ston, Mass. 
eggs, one cupful of sugar, one tablespoonful of ? i ee ¥ al Poultryman, Box 715, Freeport, tl. | 
flour, one-half teaspoonful of salt, and one tea- pw eS) 








spoonful of baking powder. Drop the batter on a 


tin baking sheet, and bake it in a moderate oven. 


HONEYCOMB PUDDING.—Use one-half of a 
cupful of flour, one-quarter of a cupful of sugar, 
one-half of a cupful of Porto Rico molasses, one- 
half of a teaspoonful of soda. Mix one-half of a 
cupful of milk and one-quarter of a cupful of 
butter and heat them together; beat two eggs and 
stir them in. Mix the ingredients in the order 
siven; bake the — twenty minutes in a 
moderate oven and serve it with foamy sauce. 


A WHOLESOME BAKED-APPLE DESSERT. 
Wash and core enough sound, tart apples to fill 
baking pan when each spple stands upright. 
lace a small bit of butter at the bottom of the 
)llowed space in each apple, fill the rest of the 
space with mgr lay a raisin and some walnut 
eat on top of each, and sprinkle them all with 
innamon or ps Put in the pan round the 
pples the usable bits of pulp cut from the cores, 
handful of raisins, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
ne tablespoonful of butter, and half a cupful of 
ater. Bake the apples in a moderate oven, and 
dd water from time to time, so that there shall 
© sufficient liquid in the pan to serve as a sauce. 


CHOCOLATE “HURRY CAKE.”—Sift together 
ne cupful of pastry flour, one cupful of sugar, 
vo and one-half teaspoonfuls of baking powder, 
ad one-half of a teaspoonful of salt. elt two 
‘ .blespoonfuls of butter and two-thirds of a square 
‘fTchocolate in a measuring cup, add two tea- 
oonfuls of milk, and stir the mixture until the 
igredients are blended. Add twe unbeaten eggs, 
id fill the cup with milk. Pour the contents of 


50 leading Boat Builders have joined the Gray Motor Company in 


a $2500 mahogany finished express launch equipped with self-start- 
ing 6-cyl., 4-cycle Gray motor. Write for,this big catalog today, 
free. Also Gray Marine E i 
2- and 4-cycle marine motors, $55 upwards, one to six cylinders. 

GRAY MOTOR CO., 3312 Gray Motor Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
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Keamss 


REG. U.SPAT. OFF. 


WARRANTED 
CHERRY VALLEY 


FLANNEL 


If you wear a flannel shirt 


it’s worth while to know who made the flan- 
nel—there’s a difference. See that the shirt 
you buy has the above hanger in the neck- 
band showing that it’s made of the cele- 
brated, warranted 


Cherry Valley Flannel 


Least shrinkage and greatest wearing quali- 
ties of any flannel made. Manufactured by 
a mill that was making flannel in your 
grandmother’s time. 

VALLEY WOOLEN MILLS, Cherry Valley, Mass. 




















issuing a catalog showing the specialty of each. It tells where you | 
can buy any kind of a boat from a $125 complete fishing launch to | 


line Catalog showing full line of | 








| com 


one mon 
“Ran, ~ le 
ee 
our full line of bicycles for 
women, boys and girls at | 
thie ata emai 


TODAY 
men and 
ed 
sundries 
TIRES, COAS 
u lamps, c 


bicycles at ait 


RAK! 
bi 


. Do not 
you get our catalog 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. P-50, CHICAGO, ILL. 














1¢ cup into the prepared dry mixture, and beat it 
riskly. Pourthe batter intoa medium-sized pan, 
id bake it in a moderate oven for thirty minutes. 
Frosting.—Add one and two-thirds cupfuls of 

‘ nfectioner’s sugar to three teaspoonfuls of 
‘coa and two tablespoonfuls of melted butter. 
ix the sugar, cocoa and butter with hot coffee to 
© proper consistency to tg = easily upon the 
‘ isc ork rapidly, for the frosting sets very 
y. 








You and your 
an “Old Town 


a 


Make This Summer One Long Canoe Trip 


anoe.’’ Just one long summer of paddling, fishing, hunt- 
ing, campin or 


so 
easy to paddle or low-priced. Send name for free catalog of canoe 
views and facts. 4000 new canoes ready. Dealers everywhere. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO., 1443 Middle St., Old Town, Maine, U.S. A. 


Old Sewn Cance_| 


can have the bulliest summers any boys ever had with 
and exploring. No other canoe is so 





Boy Scouts—ALL Bays 
—Try 3 in ONE FREE 


‘‘A tlention!”’ We want every Boy Scout 
and every other boy in America to give 
3-in-One a good hard test, absolutely free. 

Write /oday for a generous free sample 
and the valuable free 3-in-One Dictionary. 
3-in-One has been for over 17 years the 
leading bicycle oil. It makes all bearings 
run much easier and prevents wear—cuts 
out all dirt and never gums or clogs. It 
cleans and polishes, prevents rust on all 
metal parts. 

3-in-One is also the best gun oil. It 
oils exactly right trigger, hammer, break 
joint—cleans and polishes barrels, inside 
and out; polishes the stock like new, too. 

Always use 3-in-One on your ice and 
roller skates, fishing reels, scroll saws, 
golf clubs, cameras and every tool you 
own. A few drops do the 
work. 3-in-One will keep 
your catcher’s gloves soft 
and lasting, also prevents 
rust on your catcher’s mask. 
f 3-size bottles at all good 

stores: 10c, 25¢ and S0c. 
(The 50c size is the economical 
size.) Also, Handy 
Oil Cans, 3% ozs., 25c. 

Write for the free 
y sample /oday. 


3-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
42 AIG. Broadway, New York 
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THE DAUPHIN LOUIS AUGUSTE. 


N “Marie Antoinette: Her Early Youth,” Lady 
Younghusband gives a most interesting, if 




















AN OBJECT LESSON. 


HE Minturn family were seated at their 
breakfast table one beautiful spring 
morning when Teddy, the youngest 
member, exclaimed, ‘‘We must be later 
than usual this morning, for here comes 
the postman!” 

“Run and get the letters, son,” said Mr. Min- 
turn. “I am expecting something important.” 

Teddy ran to the door, and presently came back 
with the mail. By an odd coincidence, there was 
a letter for each member of the family. 

Mr. Minturn finished his letter first, and was 
about to express his dissatisfaction with its con- 
tents when he glanced at the rest of the family, who 
were all deep in their letters. As one by one they 
laid them down, their mood seemed so exactly 
like his own that he laughed heartily. 

*““What’s the joke?” everyone exclaimed. 

‘*Why don’t you ask instead, ‘What’s the trou- 
ble?’” said Mr. Minturn. ‘You all look as if 
you’d had the worst of news.” 

“Let’s begin with mother,” said Ethel, ‘and 
hear what it is all about.” 

Mrs. Minturn flushed a little. ‘I’m ashamed to 
be annoyed,” she said, ‘‘but two weeks ago I sent 
a printed letter to each member of our club telling 
her the time and place of the meeting this month, 
which car to take, and where to leave the car. 
This morning I have received my third letter 
accepting the invitation to the meeting, and asking 
me to let the writer know exactly how to get here. 
My circular letters are all used up, and so I shall 
have to take the time from a busy day to write the 
whole thing over again because these three ladies 
did not take the trouble to read their letters!’ 

“It is tragic,” said Blanche. ‘‘Now, father!’ 

“Well,” said Mr. Minturn, “I wrote to my part- 
ner, who is in New York, and asked him to give 
me the address of one of our best customers. As 
it was necessary for me to know immediately, I 
asked him to send the letter here. He replies 
promptly, congratulates me on the sale I expect 
to make, and forgets”—here Mr. Minturn paused 
dramatically—“to send the address.” 

“Which means,” said Teddy, “a long-distance 
telephone call to New York at a cost of $5.35.” 

The family laughed. ‘Let the experience meet- 
ing continue,” said Mr. Minturn. ‘‘Ethel, what is 
your difficulty?’ 

“Mine is an excited letter from Kate, saying that 
after weeks of waiting she has at last got the 
dressmaker, and that if I will buy the material 
and send it at once she will have the dress finished 
in time for the party. But,” continued Ethel, as 
she shook the envelope expectantly for the tenth 
time, “she didn’t inclose the sample.” 

‘*Now, Blanche!’’ they all cried. 

“Oh, it’s nothing much,” said Blanche, trying to 
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tail of it, the 





| speak unconcernedly, “only Agnes is coming, and 
| says to be sure and meet her, since it frightens her 
| to try to find her way alone about the city; and 
| she doesn’t say what train she’s coming on.” 
The family groaned, and Mr. Minturn said, 
“Now, Teddy, who has betrayed you?” 
| Teddy scowled, and plunged his hands into his 
pockets. “Uncle Frank hopes Ill have a good 

THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an. illus- | time at the ball game this afternoon —” 
trated weekly paper for all the family.| «And forgets to inclose the tickets!” shouted 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, | . 
including postage prepaid to any address in the | the family in chorus. : 

United a. $2.25 y 7 oe 7 ding SS | Children,” said Mr. Minturn,—and his eyes 
awatiaa, i 3 non ~~ iitae us be instructed by the faults 
3 i ing | of our friends.”’ 

Hoy Sabeeenptone may begin at any time during “Agreed!” said the family, as they rose from 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers | the table. 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by | 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. I 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through | 
the envelope. | King Louis XVI of France. 

Renewals. Three weeks after she receipt of mosey | He was stout and ungainly, but of good ——- 
by us, the date after the address on your paper, | His features, although fairly good, were heavy, 
Nea then ag when the subscription expires, will | and his complexion very bad. His eyes, spoiled 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which | by his short sight, were a yellowish gray, and his 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on | rather coarse brown hair he wore powdered, and 
our books unless this is done. gathered into two large rouleauz over his ears, so 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable | that it had all the appearance ofa wig. In talking, 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, he mumbled in an uncontrollable voice on two 
The Youth’s Companion, registers, alternating between an unmusical fal- 
201 Columbus Avenue, Roston, Mass. | Setto and a rough bass. He detested music as 
much as his bride loved it, and one of his pages has 
recorded that ‘no one sang so out of tune as the 
COXA VARA. poor king,” which must have been trying, as he 
: habitually made a great deal of noise. 

OXA VARA is a deformity of the neck | He trained himself to speak, or rather to read, 
of the femur, or hip bone. It generally speeches in public; and like a good many shy, 
appears in the childhood of the patient, | gauche people who in general do not do themselves 
as the result of rickets, or in his ado- | justice, he had a disconcerting way of addressing a 
lescence, when the human body grows | well-chosen, apposite remark to the very person 
rapidly and increases in weight so fast | who was harboring dark doubts as to the state of 

that weak spots in the bony structure are likely to | pig brain. 
give way. The first symptom the sufferer notices His loud, discordant laugh became more and 
is a persistent limp; the neck of the hip bone has | more frequent, and when repeated in resonant 
become depressed, so that the leg on that side is | ang untimely gusts, produced a painful impres- 
shorter than the other. The sufferer also com-| sion on those who cared for him, and frightened 
plains of weakness and discomfort, sometimes of strangers half out of their wits. He had an incon- 
actual pain, after standing or walking for a long | yenient habit, probably owing to his defective 
time, and he finds that his hip is stiff when he first eyesight, of coming so close to those to whom he 
uses it after a period of rest. His gait is peculiar | was talking that he ended by standing almost on 
because his deformity causes his leg to swing out- | their toes, and obliging the embarrassed listener 
ward in walking. to back respectfully into the nearest wall. 

A physical examination will show that the leg| is modesty was remarkable, and was very bad 
is shortened, and that the thigh is somewhat | for his younger brothers, who were already filled 
shrunken. In diagnosis, the physician may mis- | with a sense of their superiority over their elder, 
take coxa vara for fracture of the thigh bone, or for | whose excellent qualities far below the surface 
a congenital dislocation, or again for tubercular | were probably worth both their own characters 
hip disease. Although a fracture ofthe neck-of the | put together. - 
femur may cause a deformity exactly like that of | When they were small boys, they received in 
coxa vara, it is, unlike coxa vara, the result of | audience a deputation from the provinces. The 
accident or injury. In congenital dislocation the | ejdest listened in silence to a dissertation on his 
lameness will be seen as soon as the child tries to | own astounding intelligence and precocity. As 
stand or walk, whereas coxa vara in most cases | the praise became more and more fulsome, he 
shows itself later in life. In hip disease, the joint | peeame increasingly uneasy, until he broke sud- 
swells, and is sensitive; it is even very painful | genly on the astonished spokesman, in tones 
when it is manipulated; moreover, the shortening | hoarse and husky from nervousness: “You are 
of the leg occurs late in the disease instead of pro- | mistaken, sir. It is not I who am clever; it is my 
gressively, as in coxa vara. brother de Provence.” , 

When coxa vara attacks both hip joints, it is — 
called bilateral; in that case, the limp, the peculiar 

ait, and the weakness are naturally much more 
Soalenahae. When the disease attacks the growing A TERRIBLE EFFORT. 
boy, there is generally an active stage that lasts OW that the washing hung on the line, 
for a year or two; then the deformity ceases to N Mrs. Moran was leaning over the back 
progress, and the lameness may improve. When fence and discussing with sympathetic Mrs. 
it attacks young children, the process is slower. | Regan the problem of bringing up a daughter. 
There are complete intermissions in some cases, | privately, Mrs. Regan considered that Maggie 
but the disease almost always becomes worse at | Moran was born lazy, but Maggie’s mother held 
adolescence. In treating coxa vara it is necessary | that Maggie’s case was not so simple. 
to avoid all strain on the weakened part, and the | «Jt ain’t that Maggie’s not willin’,” said Mrs. 
deformity can be relieved by a suitable support. | Moran. ‘‘Willin’ she is, and active on her bicycle, 
Exercises and massage to improve the locaf nutri- | and always ready to run an errand for you. But 
tion are often useful. In most cases, however, the | she ain’t one that hears work callin’ or sees it 
only hope of cure lies in a surgical operation. a-lookin’ at her.” 

“Tt’s easier to do a thing yerself than to be tellin’ 
others,” said Mrs. Regan, understandingly. 

“And that’s the truth,’’ agreed Mrs. Moran. 
“But Maggie ain’t to blame, although maybe she’s 
a little too easy discouraged. I’ve seen her tryin’. 
Last winter I says to her, ‘Maggie,’ I says, ‘every 
time you find something to do to help mother 
round the house, I’ll give yeacent.’ That started 
her hard at it, Mrs. Regan, and ’twas a full two 
weeks before she got discouraged and give it up.” 

‘And how much did she make?” asked Mrs. 
Regan. 

“Nine cents,’’ said Mrs. Moran, “but I called it 
a dime.”’ 

& 
A NEAT REPLY. 

N “My Varied Life,” Mr. F.C. Philips tells an 
amusing story of the English judge, the late 
Sir George Honyman, who wrote a wretched 

hand. On one occasion Sir George sent a note to 
a friend among the lawyers seated at the barris- 
ters’ table. 

Not being able to make head or 
friend scribbled something absolut Pp 
able upon a half sheet of note paper and passed 
it up to the judge. Sir George looked somewhat 
annoyed when he glanced at it, and when the 
court rose he spoke to his friend, and said, ‘‘What 
do you mean by this? I asked you to come and 
dine with me to-night.” 

“Yes,’’ said the barrister, “and I replied that I 
should be extremely glad to do so.” 


& 


THE SHOT THAT MISSED. 


N controversy, it is better to be intellectually 
honest than to be consistent. 

In an ecclesiastical discussion that occurred 
at one of the General Assemblies of the Presbyte- 
rian Church in the United States, Doctor Krebs was 
pressing his antagonist, Doctor Breckinridge, 
hard with his authorities, and at last, as the New 
York Times relates, came down on him with this: 
“And now I will proceed to quote Breckinridge 
against Breckinridge.” 

Without rising from his seat, Doctor Breckin- 
ridge instantly retorted, “And you could not pos- 
sibly cite an authority that would have less weight 
with me!” 

*® 


A MORE DIRE THREAT. 


HERE was trouble in the back yard. Six- 
year-old Billy had thrown a stone at a boy 
in the next yard, who was making vociferous 
threats. “If you throw another stone,’ he yelled, 
“T’ll sick my dog on you!” 
“Huh!” replied Billy. ‘‘If you come into my 
yard, I’ll sick my mother on you!” 





not very attractive, description of the future 3 











Stop Darning 


Six Pairs of Holeproof Stockings for Children 
Must Wear Without Holes for Six Months 


If any of the six pairs fail in 
that time you are given new 
hose free. When three pairs 
are purchased we give a three 
months’ guarantee. A guaran- 
tee-ticket with coupons at- 
tached for each pair is given 
with every box. 


Made for boys, in medium weight. 
For misses, in medium and light 
weight. Six pairs $2—three pairs $1 
(guaranteed three months). Four 
pairs of infants’ Holeproofs $1, guar- 
anteed six months. 


Try Holeproofs. See what they 
save in your household. 


The genuine Holeproofs are sold 
in your town. Write for dealers’ 
names. We ship direct where no 
dealer is near, charges prepaid, on 
receipt of remittance. Write for free 
book that tells all about Holeproofs. 


[felepraet ffesicrg 


$1.50 per box and up for six pairs of men’s cotton Holeproofs; $2.00 and up for six pairs 
of women’s or children’s in cotton; $1.00 per box for four pairs of infants’ in cotton. 
Above boxes guaranteed six months. $1.00 per box for three pairs of children’s cotton 
Holeproofs, guaranteed three months. $2.00 per box for three pairs of men’s silk Hole- 
proof socks, $3.00 per box for three pairs of women’s silk Holeproof stockings. Boxes 
of silk guaranteed three months. Three pairs of silk-faced Holeproofs for men, $1.50; for 
women, $2.25. Three pairs of silk-faced are guaranteed for three months. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Ltd., London, Canada ; 
Holeproof Hosiery Co., 10 Church Alley, Liverpool, England 
Holeproof Elastic Ribbed Top Stockings for Women 
Women may have the regular garter top or the new Ho/e- 
proof Elastic Ribbed Top in either silk or cotton stockings. 
The ribbed top stretches wide but always returns to shape 


—it is ideal for both slender and stout people. It is fast 
becoming our most popular women’s stocking. 


Try this new stocking. Your dealer probably has it. 
not, write us and we'll see that you get it. 


You don’t need to darn these 
stockings. 95 per cent of them wear 
six months or longer. 





By invitation 
member of Rice 
Leaders of the 
World Association 





Tf Reg. U.S. 
(625) Pat. Office, 1906 
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Start a Garden “Farm” 


Almost every patch of ground is good for something, whether it 
be a small back yard in the city or the larger lot of the suburban 
home. You can utilize that soil for profit and pleasure far beyond 
yey Your expectations if you plant 


FERRY’S SEEDS 


They are dependable. Because they 
produce true to type, are thoroughbred, 
and are tested for vitality, professional 
gardeners and truckers for over fifty 
years have considered them standard. 


You don’t need to be an expert. Write 
for our Seed Annual. It will tell you 

how, when and what to plant. If you've 
¢fA, never tasted fresh picked peas or lettuce, 
“4 as illustrated, try these : 
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ty Ts Poe 
medium height, arge. Peas very large an 
unsurpassed in quality. One of the best varieties 


for the home garden. 


ee 
early. mpact. ery hrm ° 
ae size and excellent quality. Very 
tender and buttery. Ready for use 
before other sorts. 


Ferry’s Seeds are sold by dealers 
everywhere. Write today for Seed 
Annual and make your selections. 
D.M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
‘(Also at Windsor, Ontario ) 





est. Reliable seeds cannot 
be afforded at half price.’’ 
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Tina no market at Harbor Hill 


Thursdays. What’s Ben doing away 

to-day, I’d like to know?’”’ A rumble 
and’a smash echoed the ungracious demand 
with which the Hyatt kitchen door was shoved 
recklessly inward. ‘‘I say, Gale —’’ 

The girl busy at the white-scrubbed table 
in the sunny, seaward window of the quaint, 
low-ceiled room, looked up with something 
very like resentment in her straightforward 
black eyes. 

‘*It wouldn’t hurt you to spare Senator 
Hapworth’s buttermilk jug, even if everything 
doesn’t go just the way you want it fo, Fritz 
Benecke!’’? she remarked. ‘‘A good thing it 
was empty !’’ 

Catching up the broken fragments of brown 
earthenware, the intruder, an overgrown, awk- 
ward-shouldered boy in light summer flannels, 
sent them spinning out through the open 
doorway and across the nearest of the grassy 
dunes, with a great show of muscular foree— 
his naturally pink-and-white face growing red 
under its coat of sunburn. 

‘*How’d I know anything was behind the 
door? Where’s Ben, anyway ?’’ 

‘*Queer things—the city manners they tell 
you about, ’’ went on Gale Hyatt, calmly adding 
more flour to her great wooden bowl of white 
foaming bread sponge and beating it in with 
measured strokes. ‘‘I’d like to hear what 
young Mrs. Rylands would say first, if Ben 
Hyatt came into her house that way. ’Cilla 
and I are Ben’s sisters, just as much as she’s 
yours, if we do live here on Harbor Island, 
winters and all. If you care to know,’’ she 
went on, ‘‘I set the jug there to keep the door 
from swinging any wider open and letting the 
wind blow across my sponge. And Ben took 
Lucilla over to the mainland, so’s she could 
stay with Aunt Ridey Hyatt while Uncle 
Dan’s out with the boat. That’s why I’m 
doing the baking to-day, out of my turn.’’ 

‘**D’you mean that Ben’s gone with your 
sister all the way over to Harbor Hill? Why, 
he’ll be all day! It’s a good twelve miles!’’ 

At the dismay in the other’s face and voice, 
Gale relented. ‘‘He’ll be here most any 
minute. He only took her in the boat as far 
as Elam Hobbs’s landing, by the shore end of 
the trestle, and she’s to drive in by herself in 
Uncle Dan’s rig he left there. Might latch 
the door,’’ she added curtly, as she thrust her 
vigorous young fists into the snowy mass before 
her and began to handle it with no uncertain 
touch. ‘'The wind’s blown up fresh.’’ 

‘*Tt’s going to be fine for the big race,’’ Fritz 
Benecke asserted, coming over to the window 
and peering eagerly off toward the northeast, 
where a narrow glimpse of blue horizon and 
sparkling surf could be caught between the 
sand hills that sheltered this southernmost 
house on Harbor Island. The village of the 
same name straggled unevenly up from it 
along the inlet until, beyond the tiny railway 
station, it merged into the red-roofed summer 
settlement for whose service the three-mile 
trestle across the inlet had been built—built 
so few years before that those whose lives were 
lived at Harbor Island still found it more 
natural to sail over, when occasion came for a 
trip to the mainland, than to depend on the 
somewhat erratic daily trains. ‘‘Too fresh for 
the Gadabout, though. That’s why—h’lo, 
there he is, now!’’ 

Fritz sprang to the door, and opened it to 
admit a wiry-built lad of his own age, whose 
gray, steady eyes greeted him inquiringly. 

‘*You needn’t have wasted any time hoisting 
that flag of yours if you are at home,’’ began 





Fritz Benecke. ‘‘It’ll have to come right down | 
again, for we haven’t much time to lose if |! 
we’re to see anything of the race.’’ 

‘¢Thought you and your brother Larry were | 
going up to Garnett Point in the Gadabout,’’ 
said Ben. ‘‘Sea too choppy ?’’ 

Gale, kneading away rhythmically, again 
saw Fritz flush uncomfortably as he nodded. 
‘*Family all say it’s too rough to take out a 
motor boat that small; and uncle won’t trust 
us with the schooner unless you’re along. ’’ 

‘* He’s not going himself?’’ asked Ben. 
The other boy shook his head. 

‘“*Too busy. He’s going to be shut up in| 
his study all day. Muchas one’s head’s worth | 
to go in when he’s writing a speech. Don’t | 
suppose there’ll be another soul left at home | 
anywhere along the beach, unless at the hotel. | 
Everyone that can get away’ll be up at the | 
North Light, watching for the finish. Don’t | 
see the end of an international race every day. | 
By the way, Kitty—Mrs. Rylands—wants you 
to bring some clams to-morrow morning. 
’ Bout twice as many as last time, she says.’’ 

The speaker chuckled as Ben took out a 
businesslike pocketbook, shabby with much 
wear, and made an entry in it. 

‘““You put down everything just like the 
Senator. But you ought to see his pocketbook. 
It’s twice the size of that, and the queerest, 
rough, grayish leather, all sewed together with 
sinews. An old hunter up in Canada made it 


himself out of the skin of a wildcat they shot. 
There’s a deep mark on one side, corner to 
corner, where one bullet grazed the brute. It 
was a question whether uncle would get in his 
second shot in time. He wouldn’t take any 
amount of money for that pocketbook. ’Spe- 
cially now,’’ added the boy, lowering his tone, 
‘*when he’s at the head of that investigation. 
He doesn’t say anything, but he’s got papers 
in there that he wouldn’t trust in any safe.’’ 

Ben Hyatt frowned. ‘‘He wouldn’t thank 
you for telling people where he kept them,’’ 
he said emphatically. ‘‘We’d better be off. 
You don’t mind being here alone, Gale?’’ 

She shook her head cheerily. The question 
of staying behind and looking after the home 
duties had been quietly decided between 
Lucilla and herself in the early morning; and 
she was no housekeeper to spend precious 
minutes dreaming of the fun other girls of 
fourteen were having on the flag-decked yachts 
far up the inlet. 

She waved her hand as they went out, and 
heard them lower the little blue-and-white flag, 
which—when flying at the top of the tall staff 
at the side of the house—could be seen from 
inlet, village, and hotel, saying, ‘‘Ben’s at 
home if you need him.’’ Seldom was it 
allowed to fly long during those busy summer 
months, for his services were always in demand. 

With a tingle of pride in the brother who, 
at sixteen, was man of the little ‘‘three family,’’ 
Gale turned to her task, finished kneading the 
big white ball, then dropped it back into the 
bowl and set it, covered warmly, in the nook 
beside the stove to rise. Five good loaves it 
would make—three for themselves, and two 
for Martha Hearn, whose lame wrist was still 
tightly bandaged. Later on, when it was well 
again, Martha would cut and fit new fall coats 
for both Lucilla and herself. Each helped the 
other on Harbor Island. 

It was a glorious day. In spite of the cool 
sea breeze, there was a scent in the air of salty 
marsh grass warm in the sun. Gale went out 
and crossed over to the outer beach, looking 
northward for a sight of gleaming topsails, but 
only whitecaps danced along the sea line. She 
turned back to the house with energetic 
thoughts of a certain cupboard that needed 
‘‘sorting,’’? as a Scotch neighbor called the 
turning out and setting to rights of shelves 
and boxes. 

It was high noon when she came running 
down from the attic to find the white mound by 
the stove nearly ready for moulding into loaves. 

** Just time to make Ben some gingersnaps, ’’ 
she said to herself. ‘‘He’ll deserve them, after 
the work he has keeping those two boys from 
wrecking their uncle’s schooner. So I’ll make 
him plenty,’’ she went on, greasing pans and 
stirring together sugar and spice and shorten- 
ing, with a little laugh of satisfaction. 

‘*Folks would starve, if some one didn’t stay 
home from races to cook,’’ she added, fifteen 
minutes later, as she drew her second panful of 
fragrant brown cookies from the oven and 
tucked in the final batch; then she stood lis- 
tening. 

‘*Funny!’’ she said, lifting the bowl of risen 
dough to the table. ‘‘I thought I heard the 
Gadabout’s chugging! No time to look, 
though,’’ she added, briskly. ‘*Bread comes 
first. Now to—Oh, come in!’’ she called, 
nearly upsetting the flour at the suddenness of 
a loud rap, and flying to the door. Two well- 
dressed young men were standing there, a 
trifle breathless, as if they had hurried. 


‘*Have you any drinking water?’’ one asked. | 
‘*Tt’s clean rain | 


‘*Why, yes,’’ replied Gale. 
water. Would you like a glass?’’ 
‘*We want to buy a canful,’’ said the second | 


|marsh grass toward the inlet. 
| reporters, come over for the race, and have a| 


| motor boat waiting for us, but don’t like to go | weary, anxious face in the doorway. The next | | 
Will you sell us a| moment she was at the oven, throwing it wide | 


out without fresh water. 
good-sized can ??’ 


‘*T’ve a-two-gallon can in the attic, but it’ll|a half-risen, fawn-colored lump. 
The faucet of the | 


take some minutes to fill it. 
cistern lets only a tiny stream come out. You’ll 
have to help yourselves, I’m afraid. All my 
bread will spoil if I don’t get it in the pans. 
You’ll find the can hanging on a nail, up 
there,’’ pointing to the attic stairs, ‘‘and the 
cistern’s outside the door. Perhaps you’d like 
some cookies while you’re waiting?’’ she 
| added, whisking the last ones from oven to 
table, and pushing the brown crock forward. 


Exchanging looks, the young fellows assented, | gether as they watched the threatening waves. 
one hastening up the uneven flight, the other | The storm seemed to gather fury the farther | 
helping himself to a couple of cakes and going | | they got from land, and everyone thought | 


back to peer restively from the door. 

‘*Jim!’’ he called. ‘‘Hurry up! There’s| 
some sort of boat sailing down the inlet!’ 

‘* Jim,’’ evidently startled, came down the 
narrow stairs with a headlong rush, tripped, 
and fell in a heap of man and can. Gale ran 
to help him rise, but he scrambled to his feet 
and out to the cistern. On the floor, by the 
stair, lay something flat and grayish. Her lips 
parted to call after the stranger, but as she 





| 


| man, with a quick backward look over the | what tremulous. 
‘*We—we’re | book ?”” 








| face to the other as the ancient ferryman, after | 
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stooped and picked it up, they closed in a gasp. | 2 
It was a pocketbook, of rough-sewed leather, | 
with a streak, almost a groove, across it from 
corner to corner, and holding papers. She 
stood quite still, every sense alert. She could 
hear water trickling into the can, then — 

** Any old fishing boat would scare you, Barr. 
Who’d give them the alarm ?’’ ii 

‘*Not Hapworth, anyway,’”’ with a nervous ||) 
laugh. ‘‘He’s safe for hours.’’ 

‘*And they’d never look for us in this direc- 
tion. Tell you what, if they did, I’?d—burn 
the thing before taking chances of being caught 
with it!’ 

‘*That would be bright! The old man isn’t | |) 
one to pay for papers till they’re safe in his | | | 
own hands —’’ Barr’s voice dropped even | | 
lower. 

Gale’s wits were working at fever heat. 
‘*It’s what Fritz meant!’’ she thought. ‘‘Pa- 
pers that couldn’t be trusted in a safe!’’ 
With a soundless spring she was behind the 
table, busily tucking a roll of spongy dough | 
into an ungreased pan, as the doorway dark- 
ened and Barr eyed her keenly: 

‘*You—heard what we were saying?’’ 

Gale, her heart thumping, but feeling safe- 
guarded by the known ignorance of men-folks 
about kitchen matters, bent unconcernedly and | 
shut the loaf just moulded into the oven, | 
giving the draft a hasty turn to cool it as she | 
rose and faced the fellow, her cheeks burning. | 

‘* About the boat?’’ she asked. ‘* You 
shouted it.’’ 

‘*You did hear!’’ He caught her arm in a} 
painful grip. ‘‘Jim! Find a bit of rope, and | 
hustle it here! We’ll take no risk. You're | 
not going to be hurt,’’ he told Gale roughly, | 
‘*but you’ll stay here safe until we’re out of | 
the way. Screaming won’t help,’’ he added, | 
as the two wound round her hands and feet | 
a length of Ben’s precious flag halyards, and | 
thrust her, not ungently, into the big eed 
chair. 

‘*Now,’’ said Barr, turning on his com- | 
panion, ‘‘I’ll take that pocketbook. It’ll at 
safer with me.’’ f 
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‘*You—you’ve chan it ee he burst || 
out. ‘‘I felt you close beside me in the boat! | 
You —”’ 

“*T?”? exclaimed Barr. ‘You think you’re | |) 
going to hide it, and get that five thousand | 
yourself! Dome out of my share, would you?”’ 

The girl in the chair caught her breath and 
shut her eyes—her head spinning queerly as 
the two men grappled and fell on the rag | 
carpet, rolling over and pummeling each other. | |) 
Then everything became dark. 

When she came to herself, it was to find 
Uncle Dan Hyatt bending over her, cutting 
the rope that held her wrists. 

‘*There, it’s all right, little gal,’’ he was 
saying. ‘*Ye can get up. Nothin’s holdin’ 
ye. Whoever cut off Ben’s halyard end hauled | 
up the flag to half-mast and left it. ’thout | 
knowin’. Elam Hobbs and his boy were with | 
me in the boat, and we thought it was worth 
an extry tack to learn what it meant. We found 
these fellows fighting, and nabbed ’em, and | 
now young Elam’s gone over to Senator Hap- 
worth’s to find out what they were doing with 
the Senator’s motor boat. Did they hurt you?’”’ | 

Gale shook her head. ‘‘’Twas Senator | 
Hapworth they did something to! I heard | 
them say he was ‘safe for hours.’ ’’ | 

She opened wide, accusing eyes on the in- 
truders, stiJl huddled on the floor, dizzily | 
regarding what went on from the grasp of | 
the elder Elam Hobbs, whose broad shoulders | 
heaved threateningly, as he stood over them. 
Senator Hapworth was well loved on Harbor | | 
Island. | 

‘*He isn’t hurt,’’ said Barr, with a grimace. 
‘*Only uneasy in his mind, perhaps. ’’ 

‘*What over?’’? demanded Captain Dan. 

‘*You can search me,’’ said Jim. ‘‘I haven’t | 
got anything of his.’’ | | 

‘*Nor I!’’ exclaimed Barr. 

‘*Eh?’? asked a new voice, testy and some- | 
‘“Then where is my pocket- | | 





HIS New Flash Light is 

one of the most unique 

yet produced, and prom- 
ises also to be one of the most 
popular. In appearance, it 
closely resembles a fountain 
pen, complete with its nickel- 
plated pocket clip. A brilliant 
tungsten lamp is fitted into a 
recession at one end, while 
the barrel of the pen contains 
a new process two-cell battery 
guaranteed to equal in bril- 
liancy and lasting power any 
three-cell battery made. 
slight pressure of the finger 
upon the pocket clip makes 
the necessary contact for light- 
ing. This new Flash Light 
is more than a novelty—it is a 
most practical article as well. 
In the matter of convenience 
it far surpasses the other styles. 
The Fountain Flash Light 
measures 5% inches in length 
and may be carried in the 
pocket, just like a fountain 
pen. It is always clean, safe, 
and ready. 















Gale caught sight. of Senator Hapworth’s I) 


open and pulling frantically. out into her apron 
‘*Where?”? | 
she repeated joyously, gathering the gingham | 

il 


round it and holding it out to him at arm’s| 
length. ‘*‘Why—why, here!’’ 
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THE WORRIED FERRYMAN. 

HE old ferryboat was making hard work 

of her trip across the loch, we read in 

Pearson’s Weekly, and the little group 
of ‘‘pleasure’’ seekers huddled miserably to- 
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Our Offer 


The Fountain Flash Light 
complete will be given to 
any Companion subscriber 
for one new solicited sub- 
scription for The Youth’s 
Companion and 10c. extra; 
or sold for $1.00. In either 
case, we will deliver free 
in the United States. 
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| that a real calamity was near. 
A look of hope spread from one frightened | All 


a short conversation with his mate, approached 
the passengers, who waited breathlessly to 
learn his decision. When near enough for them | 
to hear his voice above the howling storm, he | | 
shouted : 

‘*We’ll just tak’ yer saxpences the noo, for | 
we dinna ken what micht come ower us!’’ | : 








Perry Mason Company 
eases. on samen 
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SPICES, 


SALAD CREAM, 
SPECIALTI 






If YOU want Pure, Clean, Wholesome and 
Reliable Food ask Grocers for SLADE’S 


If your grocer will not supply you send us his address and we will let you know some one who 
sells SLADE’S. ‘The same money you spend for poor stuff will buy the dest if you insist on 
having SLADE’S. Dr. H. W. Wiley, Prof. L. B. Allyn and other food experts approve SLADE’S Spices. 


FREF. TO USERS OF SLADE’S SPICES AND SPECIALTIES, 
SLADE’S COOKING SCHOOL RECIPES (a 72-page illustrated cook book). 


REVERE Baking Powder Half Pound 


10" 
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Four-Piece “Aluminum Kitchen” 


WILL MAKE TWELVE COMBINATIONS 












Prof. S. P. Sharples certifies to its 


PURITY — WHOLESOMENESS — EFFICIENCY 


D. & L. SLADE CO., BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 
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ALUMINUM is unquestionably the most desirable material for cooking utensils, Useful for Many 
and is fast superseding iron, tin, and enamel ware with up-to-date housewives. Purposes 
The utensils here offered are made of pure spun aluminum, without joints, seams, or 7 
: THE ALUMINUM PIECES, 
soldered parts, and are of the very highest grade. This ware does not rust or form Numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, when used 
poisonous compounds with fruit acids or foods, and there is no plating to flake or wear either separately or in combina- 
off. It is not liable to scorch foods, IS EASILY KEPT BRIGHT AND CLEAN, AND ton with one another, wilt make 


WITH PROPER CARE WILL LAST A LIFETIME. below: 


No. 1, Windsor Kettle. No. 2, Pud- 
ding Pan. No. 3, Steaming Tray, with 
nontilting device. No. 4, Pie Plate. 
SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER fx:tisitesfanfis Cm | Sitekc Ei 

bination “Aluminum Kitchen,” with “No.7 ieee 


4. No.7, Cooker and Steamer. Using 
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Fifteen-Year Guarantee Certificate, Nos. 1, 2,3, and 4. No.8, Egg Poacher. 
will be given to Companion subscribers only for one new solicited subscription and $1.00 it aie Gee 
extra; or sold for $3.50. In either case, we Deliver Free anywhere in the United States. and 3. No. 10, Bean Baker. Using 
New subscriptions already sent us cannot count on this Offer. mo. 3 os Be, Coe one 
=! Steamer. Using Nos. 1, 2,and3. No. 12, 
» Cereal Cooker. Using Nos. 1, 2, and 4 
4 
> PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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